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• LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, January 7, 1922} 

Sir: One of the most striking features of hlgherVMlueiwion in recent years 
has been the great increuso in tlie number of students attending the colleges and 
universities. Where the higher Institutions have reached a student enrollment 
of several thousands, the question has been raised seriously as to whether such 
institutions should not devote themselves primarily to courses in {he latter 
two. years of college and- to graduate aud professional work. At the same time 
the students ami educational facilities in our large secondary schools, have in- 
creased so greatly as to make it possible, with some additions in faculty, build- 
ings. and equipment, to.do the first two years of college work. There are many 
educators who contend that from a pedagogical point of view such an extension 
of the secondary schools^ natural and Justifiable. Certain it is that a con- 
siderable number of privately supported alleges with inadequate means to sup- 
port four years of college work have voluntarily dropped the Second two years 
of the college curricula, and are confining themselves to a six-year program com- 
post'd of the four years of high school and the first two years of college. 

In view of the increasing discussion of the Junior college and its Implications 
in the possible reorganization of secondary and higher education, the former 
Commissioner of Education called the first conference of representatives from 
Junior colleges at St. Louis, Mo., June^O and July 1, 1926. Dr. George F. 
Zook, the bureau's specialist in higher education, was in charge of the conference,’ 
and has edited the proceedings, which, together with certain papers from the 
% first annual meeting of the Junior College Association formed at St. Louis, I 
recommend for publication as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 

Kespectfully submitted. 


The Secretary or the Interior. 



Jno. J. Tioebt, 
Commissioner. 
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Part I. : 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, ST. LOUIS, MO. JUNE 30 AND 
JULY 1,1920. ' ■ 

<»eorge F Zook, sixviulist in higher education, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington* D. C., called the meeting to order, und*made the following introductory 
statement : 

It la a matter of common knowledge that during the last 20 years there have 
been formed a lurge number of national educational associations, and even a 
larger number of sectional and State educational associations at which ques- 
tions affecting the future welfure of our system of education have been freely 
discussed. Among the questions which have received no little consideration in 
recent years is that of the function and future of the junior colleges. The 
junior colleges have Ikxmi ommmnding this attention because they have been 
growing tremendously. I p to this time, however, there has been no gathering 
of representatives from the Junior colleges themselves at which the place and 
function of the Junior colleges in our system of education has been discussed.* 
IndtHNl, the Junior colleges are practically the only large body of, people con- 
cerned with a definite type of education which so far have not held any national 
conferences. It therefore occurred to the Commissioner of Education imd to 
me that it wquld ho highly, desirable for the Bureau of Eduction to call a 
Hun ting of representatives from the Junior colleges of the country for a full 
and frank discussion of their inutuul Interests and problems. This. In ^rlef. Is 
the invasion for this conference. - 

A conference of this kind seems- to me to he very desirable Just at this time 
on account of the significant changes that are taking place throughout tbr whole 
/Reid of higher education. I have recently madp an investigation whiclj shows 
that during the 10-yenr i>erlod from 1905-6 to 191M6 there was an ii&reased 
attendance at colleges and universities of all kinds in the United States of about 
r*) per cent, which I think you will agree is very high indeed. If one subtracts 
Hie number of persons who were in the preparatory departments of the smaller 
“colleges, the iucrense is even larger. Recently the bureau has compiled com- 
plete figures for the year 1917-18,. which, as you kno\y, was a war year. Even 
under those circumstances, h&wever, there was only a slight falling off In at- 
9 tendance at colleges and universities as compared to the figures for 1915-16. 
Unfortunately, the. bureau does not possess complete statistics for the year 
immediately preceding the war— that is, 1916-17. Several months ago; how- 
ever, the bureau circulated among the colleges and universities a special ques- 
tionnaire requesting the attendance figures foty the yenrs'TSfo-17 and 1910-20, 
respectively. We have from more than, one-half the higher institutions of the 
country reports which show* that during these three’ years there Is an average 
increased attendance of 25 per cent— in three 'years alone; and what was 
especially interesting is the fact that the smaller colleges Increased at 

■ . - * i r* 
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• fastest rate. Institutions with au attendance like the Junior colleges, say with 
an attendance of 250 or leas, have Increased *38 j>er cent The largest uni- 
versities have increased at the next largest rate, 264 per cent. The smullest In- • 
crease in college attendance lu the lust three years was in institutions which"* 
had in 1016-17 an attendance, of 500 to l;000, namely, 14.5 per cent. Now, the 
reason I mention these figures at this time is that It seems to me we have ar- 
rived at a period when a great deni of that olll rivalry -which used to exist among 
institutions of higher learning is a tiling ( of the punt. Nearly every college, has 
as many students as It on n care for adequately. Indeed, a number of higher 
institutions have more than ‘they know what to do with. The country prolwbly 
had at ime tiinq a surplus of colleges ang universities, hit 'to my ndnd the time 
has conic wliei^we can any truthfully that the country has a real need, 
for every kind of Institution of Icuruim; iu existence. For that reason all 
persons having the educational interests of the country at heart are becoming 
more willing and ready to concede an i^ortnnt place to nil types of educational 
institutions. No institution cjf learning is more Important for the development 
of young nmuhood and of intellectual leadership in the solution of our complex 
economic problems than the good four-year college. AVe need nil of the product 
they can possibly turn out. On the other hand, other institutions are also 
demonstrating their usefulness to the community and the Nut Ion, and It is 
becoming increasingly nppnrent that universities and colleges nHke are begin- 
. nlng to regard the juutor college as an Institution of great possible usefulness 
in the field of higher education. *t N 

As yob know, the Junior 'college movement* in Missouri has attained as 
great a growth ns In any other State in the Fn Ion.' If not greater, and from It 
have come a number of persons who have liecnme- lenders In the juptor college 
movement In Missouri. The Commissioner of Education has Invited one of 
these ipen to he the presiding official of this gathering. I am, therefore, very 
glad at this time to introduce President James M. Wood, of Stephens Junior 
College, Columbia, Mo., who will act as r chairman of the conference. President 
Wood will also present thp first paper on the program. 

THE FUNCTION OK THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

By Ja me* M. Wood; l*residcnt of Stephens Junior College. Columbia. Mo. 

The secondary school has been an historical development. It grew out of 
the colleges and universities above .rather than the elementary schools below. 

As the secondary school grew down toVnrd the elementary school, educational 
leaders found that there -was a great waste of energy somewhere along the 
line, and as N a result of their studies there came into existence the adminis- 
trative unit called the Junior high school, adapting th6 curriculum to the 
age of early adolescent development. The same need was found to exist at 
the upper end of the course, the high schools having failed to cover a period 
of two yefirs of secondary education. To meet this condition there has been 
an Increasing demand for an upward extension of the curriculum to cover 
these two years of preprofeasionui work and the junior college is the product 
of this demand. 

The Junior yollege and the Junior high . school are the two vital adminis- 
trative units In our educational machinery because the secondary school and 
/he college proper are both committed to certain definite traditional kinds of 
work. Nelther^the junior high school nor the junior college has yet developed 
any definite set of traditions; and consequently, each Is free to develop along 
the lines that the Judgment of the respective constituencies believes right 
and proper. 
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1 believe tbal the elementary school Should be completed In six yean tod 
should be followed liy « four-year secondary courae covering' the period of 
earlier adolescence and then by a four-year Junior college course, or whatever 
you please to term it. A great many of our standard systems of schools have; 
without any reorganization of k tb,*lr curricula, ,el1ri»lnate,l one yen r- of the 
elementary course? and surely, with fj reorganizatlon*of the curriculum It 
'cviulil easily do the work within a pettod^of six years. 

Ity p suing such a policy the stronger systems of schools would be able 
to malntnin- not only six years elementary and a four-renr m-< unitary but a 
Junior college as well. It would menu an intensifying of secondary work as 
W.-1I as the establishing of Junior college, within the teach of hmtdnd* of 
boys nnd girls who can get no college education .ft till, time Itccause tliev do 
aiot complete the hlgh-school work until 18 years' and who. for financial' and 
other reasons, are unable to do niy college work at all. If the period for 
beginning collegiate Instruction could he made 16 years Instead of 18'. you would 
double the number of Ih>vr and girls available for colffce work ami probably 
treble the numlicr actually doing college work on the basis of the re|>ort of the 
l-nlled States Commissioner of Education that there are IKSO.tWO boys and gfrla 
graduated At the age of 18 while at the age of 16 there would be MO 000 readr 
to enter college. 

The Junior college Is an expression of the growing discontent that Is felt 
among educutJonal lenders \^tb the pnwnt mlwinUtratlye anti curriculum 
orpml*atlon .In American education. Its' permit nonce will he determined h> 
the value of Its contributions to educational theory nnd finietloe. The n*nl 
function of the Junior college can then best l* determined by tin unnlvsi* „f 
present-day educational problems toward the solution of which tbi« new 
Institution may renrft «ibly be exjwted ^to make n contribution 
Oiie it these la the tendency to establish curricula fdr faculty rather than 
ray student a tendency which lian been quite marked In recent Tears Ileeanse 
fncnltiea prefer «v toacli the “higher brunches" and the “brighter students” 

. SM-nmlary schools aspire to 'become colleges. and colleges, universities. This 
ytuation la especially dflngerous to the American college. Hound hv pride 
ln.l tradition, If la being gradually pushed over Into the |frof<-s»|,mnl Held of the 
tniverslt.v. Here scori*s of the smaller collies are Icing slmvlv hut sureiv 
'strangle*! to death because of their Inability to compote with the stronger In-' 
.motions either In faculty or eqirfpniow. ‘The Junior college' can help solve the 
proldei" for the small oollego by ree.qniMng.tHie situation ihnt confronts It and 
hy standlAg frankly In the preprofesalonnl Held ami by pdapflng the curriculum 
to the need* of the student. 

Another problem facing the c*.||ege la tJ.at of the com, -at of the curriculum. 
The college curriculum sf to-day Is an historical entity. It has 'stoniir.stlv 
refuse,! to recognize the force of cither evolution or revolution. This situation 
Is rendered the more' .difficult because of thV traditional Inheritance of the 
college , As civilization advance* .or rather aa It falls Bnore and more into the 
conventional mold, educational Institutions tend t<j become very larreiv fnmllv 
legacies. Every son of Hartmonth wills to her not only hi. own sons, btil even 
his grandsons .ad ln.llnlt.um. As a part of her legacy Vnssar will revive 
daughters and gronddnughtera to the nth generation. These institutional family 
traditions, unmodified materinlly by outside Influences, tend toward an osatfica- 
tlon In curriculum ns well as In teaching method 1 

<rZ?J h Vr° T f °" e,re '* ,n ,w lnfnncv - » 18 *>r«unately free from these 
traditions that are retarding tbfe adjustment of secondary and collegiate cur- 

rcula to the demands of a racial organization that has" bfen completely revolu- 
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t ionized within a decade. By submitting this historical curriculum to a careful 
psychological and functional analysis and by demanding tho| every element in 
the new curriculum shall justify its presence because of a definite contribution 
that it can make to human welfare, the. junior college wiN not only have uc-t 
compllshed a truly revolutionary feat, but Incidentally it* will have increased 
the number of students attending college by at least 100 per cent. 

The legitimate field of the college is the period of later adolescence^ From 
the ages of 16 to 20, the period of the great life decisions, boys and girls need 
closer personal contact with faculty members than Is possible In the large 
universities. The college Is at present occupying this field only partially because . 
of the tradition that a student should enter school at the age of 6, and continue 
for 8 years in the elementary schools, 4 years in the secondary schools, and- 
ha vo reached the age of 18 before he can expect to enter college. By developing 
a four-year curriculum adapted to the interests ft fid needs df Inter adolescence, 
the junior college will have become the pioneer college of the future. The task 
Is a difficult one hut very much worth while. Nor is Its solution impossible. 
There is ho great objection to granting the baccalaureate degree at the uge of 
20 provided it can be done without the* loss of dignity on the part of the lnstltu- 
tlon. Fortunately, the junior college has no dignity to lose; It may, ‘therefore, 
with propriety assist the lower secondary schools in their efforts to save two 
years of a student's life. It may still assert that the human element is of more 
consequence than institutional pride. 

Thq junior college will have failed to function completely unless in its cur- 
riculum construction It recognizes the fact that at present there Is no college 
for women. The so-called college for women, in addition to being the most 
reactionary element in American education. Is but a replied of the nineteenth 
century' college for men whose curriculum was built a century before any 
theory of evolution had ever been formulated. This Institution has reached 
Its zenith unless Its leaders awake to the fact that the question of the mental 
equality of the sexes lias become purely academic ; and unless they cease deny- 
ing the existence of certain mental differences that are self-evident. The twen- 
tieth century has discovered woman, and the social, economic, ]K>lltlcal, and 
religious demands that will be made upon her will he predicated upon these 
very- differences. The Junior college will render a valuable service by ascertain- 
ing the causes of these fundamental differences by applying tills knowledge 
intelligently to the development of a curriculum designed especially to meet 
the dominant interests of woman , herself. 

While these problems of the curriculum are of primary importance, the Junior 
college can and should demonstrate the feasibility of certain reforms in educa- 
tional administration.. The present tendency Is to draw the outstanding teacher 
from the classroom Into research and then into administration. It is a fallacy 
to place a financial premium upon an administrative position. A classroom 
teacher of proven ability Is worth as much to an educational institution as a 
research man or an administrator (even though he be called president) and he 
should have. Just as adequate financial remuneration. When this policy is pur- 
sued, we shall have more strong teachers and a smaller number- of poor adminis- 
trators. While it is yet in the formative period, the junior college may in- 
augurate a much-needed refofm by providing an adequate compensation for its 
outstanding teachers and research men as it. does for Its president. 

The college is continually in financial straits because It is operating under 
the administrative fallacy that a mendicant institution is a poor boys* school. 
The students who attend college are able-bodied Individuals, capable, either 
now or after becoming actual producers, of bearing their share of the actual 
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operating expenses of the college during the time that they are In attendance 

Idranv no/ 0bl,8ated ** pr ° flt : “ ,a «l™l!j obUgated 

Uhn* t H 1 M 1 Sk °“ e patron t0 P ®y the J U8t debts of another. Endowments 
without drastic Internal reorganizations will never solve the problem of deficit. 

n.uch less of adequate faculty salaries. The lack of definite traditions again 
fetors the private junior college. Its experiments in this field should lead to 
valuable results. 

This discussion has purposely projected the function of the junior college 
Into the future tense. The Institution can not be defined because a definition is 
bn an accumulation of the tmditlons<thnt duster about an object. The junior 
college has no traditions. It hus merely a field for labor. A few of its prob- 
,len.s are mentioned above. From these the' Junior college itself will evolve/ 

. President Winfield. l»o you mean to say you would grant the A. B. degree 
at the conclusion of a four-year secondary school and two years of college work? 

20 ZreT of ,,r ° POSa ' '* ^ “ de,W at of 

IfenroENT Skbexa. It does not seem to me that the Junior college should 
cheapen the A. B. degree. I think that our aim should be to enhance ratter 
than depreciate the content and value of the A. B. degree- and I believe that 

*?! 22 t0 20 years would d ° that - The Junior college has a 

very positive Identity in my mind. It represents ft units- to enter and 60 ‘ 

oTevreerTtm *" «• 1 «*«* that we have fallen into a habit" 

. K egree. 1 do not believe that vve should attempt to establish 
anj more degrees, but that vve should encourage .our young people to^o on to o 
senior college with me feeling that They have had something worth while. If 
we want to drop down to two years of preparatory work let us call It bv Its 
n&nio, but do not let us call it college ivork. 

I hope vve shall discmss the problems that are confronting as. as. fiMbpk 
how to select our courses built on the four-year high school cours^Tre we 
Wing to do two years of high school work and two years of college work? I 
am very strongly of the opinion that the Junior college should do Just two veurs 
of work and do that two years well, and not attempt to give any kind of 
degree. He would naturally enlarge our. curriculum, but I want to dissent 
from the opinion of the speaker that we are here to make B. A.’s bv any short ' 

Ih!h ,h l!r tUtl0n Wh L C " 1 rppre8ei,t we require 60 hours of work. What 

1 ,, t ® ''°’ lr8 b,4j Ybat ,s " ha ‘ «e are concerned about. How rich 

n!"ro m ?fe n W mH< l hetter ” re " e KO,ns t0 teach tl,e freshman and sopho- 
more than the ordinary (-Alleges? That is my problem. 

J2S? TT* n ° t . W l 8h ‘° C,, “ apen " ,e deBW l,nt *" '"»>"* It possible 
for additional hundreds and thousands of hoj» and girls to get an A B fullv 

equal to that granted at the present time, if it is possible to do so. I believe 
the target- the number of Such. graduates we have In a country like ours, the 
better off vve are ns a nation. My suggestion Is not for an arbitrary change In ' 
the standard of efficiency, but rather for a more efficient secondary curriculum 
ind for better methods of teaching. 

ProsMent Nofts.nokh. To my mind the most Important question before us Is 

!r , rr JU ." l0,; 00 " eBe - U 1,8 f,,npf,0, ' t<( I >rp Pare hoys and girls 

r life or to prepare them for the junior year In the A. B. college? I want to 

know whether I joust build courses hi the. Junior college for the 00 per cent or 
«.v 7.i per cent vv-lm are going no further, or for the 2.1 per cent who are going - 
n . I’ ,he Jun,or ye#r wf the standard four-year college. Shall -vve tuke care • 
roHege? Ur y * " h ° 8,e BOl " K ° Ut "' tfc “ fe ° r ,h<>8e who ore gwln * on Into 
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I do not think that the junior college should confer an A. B. degree, but I see 
no harm in granting to graduates an A. A. (associate in arts) title. r The girl 
who graduates from a high school gets a diploma, and if she does mo years 
of college work she is entitled to something that will mark her as having more 
than a high-school diploma. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

By John W. Million, President of Hardin College, Mexico, Mo. 

In discussing the advantages of the Junior college I wish to point out first 
the impregnability of its position — „ ' * 

1. As* related to the university. During the past 25 years the graduate de- 
partments.^ the State uni versitiesliave grown very rapidly/ Non-State uni- 

• t versities hqfre received doling the past 25 years funds unequaled in urnount tn 
history. S^me of these institutions professedly lay especial stress and ein- 
phasls upon the graduate school or department. The funds received have been 
ample to hold these institutions on a pur, ut least many of ’them, with the 
. State institutions supplied lavishly by State appropriations; Out of these 
. graduate departments have ccftue trained men ami women -who have made dis- 
tinctive contributions to Jhe life of the Nation. This type of work is so in- 
teresting and the product is so beneficial as* to result in a partial transfer of 
emphasis from the realm of the A. 15. degree to the realm of the IMi. D. degree. 

In these larger institutions, therefore, the graduate ^departments are rela- 
tively receiving more and more attention. It seems that this is evidence of a 
deliberate purpose on the part of the large universities to render to the Nation 
through the graduate department that scientific Information which means 
- genuine progress in the life of the Nation. 

If this conclusion is correct, the large universities will inevitably grow 
away from the undergraduate field. They will spend their energies in de- 
veloping out of grown men and women original investigators who are capable 
of going into the varied fields of intellectual activity and bringing forth new 
contributions. These Institutions will purposely turn over to other agencies 
the work of the four-year college. And yet because bo many of the four-year 
colleges (non-State schools) are so limited in financial resources and because 
some State universities are not yet so situated as to be able to devote the 
major part of their energies to their graduate departments, many State univer- 
sities are experiencing to-day a heavy and burdensome increase in the enroll- 
ment of the undergraduate department. 

2. As related tQ the four-year college. We have discerned a tendency of the 
university to become a graduate school. What Is the tendency in the four- 
year colleges as to matriculations in the freshman year and graduations In 
the senior year? And what is the relation of the output to the growth in the 
endowment fund as time goes on? A study of 15 privately supported colleges* 
covering five-year periods, beginning with 1895, to and including 1920, shows 
that several of them are not having an increase in the percentage of graduntes 
comparable to thejnerense in the number of freshmen. A trifle more than 
one-half of them shSw an actual relative decline. 

However, the larger and ras*e substantially equipped institutions; that is. 
those having endowment funds varying between $1,000,000 and $3, 000,000— 

1 The study included Carletou College, Coe College, the College of Emporia, Franklin 
College, Hamllne University, Illinois Woman’s College, Marietta Colleger James MUlikin 
University, Mount Union College, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Oberlln College, Ohio 
Wesleyan yniverstty, Bmlth College, Westminster College, and the College of Wooster. 
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Carleton, Coe, Mllllkta, Oberlln, Smith, and Wooster— demonstrate that the 
perc t“ t f g *°* Ule 8en,or da8s compatwl with the freshman of five years earlier 
can be held the same or can be made to show an increase. The Increase how- 

Ti' ‘IT* DOt bCar *“ y re,at,on t0 *** Increase In the endowment fund.’ The 
study demonstrates beyond, the shadow of a doubt that the four-year college 
must have an enormous Increase in endowment funds in order to keeD the 
senior -class as compared with 'the freshman up to the percentage- of former' 
years fc 

ArS^'r. 0 ' eBrollme,,ta 1,1 «•* four-year colleges with those 
of the undergraduate departments of the larger universities reveals the fact 
t t the increase in the larger universities is much more rapid. What is the 

SZ TtL ; t0 ’ da ! Wl8h *° begln a P edal, ^»« prior to the com- 

M u "? ch ,S the case - study it those in- 

stltuUons in which tfiey can begin specialization. In answer to this demand the 
adversities offer to. Ihe Junior and -senior years of the undergraduate depart- 
^nt the opportune for apeclallzatlon-at least a beginning of that different!.'- 
tton of courses which two years later takes final form in preparation for the 
Afferent professions chosen for life. The chief lines for specialization in which * 
the four-year college can not give complete training are: -(l) Engineering 
several typ<»; (2) science combinations, several ty** ; (3 ) law; (4) mSe 
(5) Journalism; (6) education ; and (7) commerce. t, 

Th traditional four-year college without- a large endowment fund ($1000000 

vnrtaH re1 P » a “ C,ent artS ttnU sdeuce * With practically no 

variation. By coni|)arlng the enrollments in -the different deimrim .« 

universities mnd smaU colleges it would Wm that aC fi stZZ out o 

derrM. 18 Th k**?” spec,a,te,n|[ oa a selected course {before completing the A B 
d«ree These four do not therefore wish to go through to the end of the arm 

the.min Ce< '., C0Un,e ‘ n ,he Bma " four -* ear colle Ke- If they have enrolled to 
the small college, many of them change at the beginning of the Junior year to 

the professional schools and large universities or to the well-eaiiirmed rZh n ,l. 

re ®^ co eges the P“st three to five decades in our. history 
The process of development is still going on. The enormous enrollment .< 
toe large universities would indicate that a large number of students, realizing 
that theyvcan not secure at the four-year college what th«„ , * 

ft, r ,a,.zatlon to the Junior and liorZre! JStTXStSKS 

SSST\ ‘ ° re *° <flreCHy t0 the fre8hman mr of the large 

foi^coltogf^Tci^ o' development tends to eliminate the 
i l U re a very tar ®* endowment fund. In some 

r™ “• «»«««>■ - u ua. 

ns ss txzzsxrjzzrsz 

M5JSZ5 ST ~ 

— Bssisrsrir£ysz- 

«es can not go to school; We have seen that th, four-yLr Sl3.~ ^ 
Wduattog numbers to proportion to freshmen matrittototlons ThToLto It 
«Ptio M to this rule are thorn which are mcurtog S£Z£i£? We* 
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have observed that the university as\n institution tends to minimize the 
undergraduate department (the four-year college ‘department) and to mag- 
nify the g radua te department. Furthermore, if the university is fully orguh- 
4 izeil in lta*flVMfl£raduate department and looks favorably upon the high-school 
product, it finds the numbers ore too great. A sort of cry of distress has come 
up from the universities because of the enormous matriculations in the fresh- 
man year. It was nS'ore than 10 years ago that President James, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, gave evidence of unusual foresight In the discussion of this 
feature In his Inaugural address: ; * 

There comes a time in the growth of attendance at any institution wfyen 
it reaches its maximum efficiency, I have no doubt myself that in another 
10 years there will be 10,000 students in the State of Illinois wlm will want 
the kind of work and the grade of work offered in the freshman and sophomore 
years of the University of Illinois. Now, it is to my mind perfectly apparent 
that it would be undesirable to have 10.000 freshmen and sophomores in the 
State University at Urbpna. It would be far better to have them scattered 
over the State at 50 other institutions, provided we can g<*t these institutions 
to take care of them proj>er.ly and then send those of them who may desire the 
more advanced work up to the university. 

The institution (the university) must be lopped off at the bottom aiW 
expand at the top in order to become that true university of the States 
will render^the largest service to the people, ... I look upon the university' 

. as an institution for the training of men und women, not of boys aiul girls. 
The latter, I think, is distinctly the work of the high school and the college, 
and the sooner It can he relegated to them the better (or the'foung people 
themselves* for the schools and colleges, for the universities and for the 
community. . 

Structurally we find a place being cut for a tyi» of institution which will 
fit in above the high school and perhaps even include the upper part of the four- 
year high school and yet stop shbrt of the full four years of th,e traditional 
college course. Our Investigation thus far seems to justify the following sum- 
mary: % 

> 

1. The universities are becoming graduate schools. While the enrollments 
at the* universities show' a very much greater increase in the undergrad mite 
departments than Is shown In the four-year colleges, the percentage of increase 
in -the graduate departments is far greater than In the undergraduate. Uni- 
versity authorities *ln some instances have openly sanctioned, and in Missouri, 
in particular, have fostered* the development of the junior college In order to 
bring relief to the freshman and sophomore of the university. President 
James, acting the rble of the prophet, looks forward to the elimination of the 
freshman and sqphomore years from. the larger universities. 

2. The four-year college Is not maintaining control of the four-year curriculum 
as In former times. Only those able to secure endownment funds reaching Into 
the millions are holding their own. The demand for specialization at the begin- 
ning of the Junior year depletes the student enrollment in the junior and senior-* 
years of the four-year colleges. 

3. The high schools of our country are turning out such vast numbers that 
the universities and four-year colleges are not able to handle them. 

Some persons define the Junior college as an institution which covers the 
first two years of the traditional four-year college course. The Writer’s pref- 
erence Is an institution which covers four years — the upper two. of the high 
school course and the first two of the standard college course. At the same time 
each institution ought to accommodate Itself to its locality. In Missouri we 
have few consolidated country high* schools. We have many high schools In 
small towns giving two years of work or three ^ears of work. The products of 
these schools can- be accommodated by the Junior college. 
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The freshmen ami sophomore years of the stamlard -college course are In 

of am 2? T" “ 0n? ° f “ tontluuatl ‘>“ ot «>e high school thau n beginning 
of tfitj siieciallzed courses of the Juuldtf nn,l senior years of the standard collet 
course, although It should be said that this development has not yet fultf tukw 
place in all schools. The varied professional courses of the graduate schooUre 
foreshadowed in the junior and senior yen rs of the A U realm 
A system of class instruction. Including questions and answers between the 
instructor and the student, is recogniz* as the mast efficient met“r Z 
freshman anj sophomore yearn. The mind of the student on the roud to gen- 
attention but mot fully arrived needs tiie printed page and the specific 
assignment. Extern^ work in the library and the l^ure method TZ 

teacher s desk belong to the Junior and senior years. 

JJ^Tr, C ' tt8Se8 “ <h, *‘ tt "‘ K of phrsonnl contact between the 
leather and student. a-type of personal contact which does not and can not exist 
n I university numliering thousands, can not be overestimated In value to the 

' ma'rlj" ' e y rr ° f '" te,lectuul The large university or 

four-j ear college, numbering from 1,000 to 2.000, can only. say. at the end of the 

wort! Is such thj.t'you can not remain with us." ‘ It is reported that unlversl- 
ties sometimes dismiss ns ninny as 10 per cent of the freshmen clasA It Is 
not unreasonable to sup, rnse that man,- of this number could have been saved to 
an Intellectual life by the small school through the virtue of personal contact 
between teacher and student. 

JZJZZ *° '? m08t 8U, ' ,W “ 1 ,n!, titntion possible, must £ an 

institution of limited numbers. It must count Its students by the hundreds and 
not by the thousands. 

The Junior college occupies a really coveted position provided the admlnistru- 
on in charge pcoperly recognizes Its obligations. The Junior college deals with 
the later adolescent period. Boys and girls of^his age need a certain amount 
o symputhet c supervision. Ethical and moral ideals can find here fertile 
so . A school In charge of students at this point must recognize perhaps more 
full, than schools of the hitter jierlod that the sole problem of education is not 
he deve opment of the Intellect. A Aense of fair play, of Justice, of clean life 
omst he instilled somewhere in the educational process. Here la the Opportunity. 

DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MOVEMENT. 


By C. F. W infield, President of Wesley College, Greenville, Twt. • 


\ 


In the development of both Stnte and church-owned colleges and universities 
there Is a very clear evhlenw that we have reached the period when there Is 
a wide demand for the Junior allege. More than a quarter of a Jn.nry «go 
resi eut William It. Hnr|ier begun to advocate vigorously that the first and 
setom years of college work should b^rnsldei-ed as secondary education ami 
that the line of denmrkntlon und Unit W- method of present.it ha. of the work 

!... ,e 7‘ t , uo y, ‘“ r8 sl,oul ' 1 ,M ‘ Nearly drawn at flic end of the sophomore veur. 
Iheii he liecapie the first president of the University of < •lilcngo. which o,»ned 

dtr. 0 ’ 1 ,- , ,' 1, ^ r,MP fl ' PM " ,uu " u "'' work was put into 

a distinct division .of Its own, and 'called the “ academic college,” and the 

^7 <,,v,8,on - *‘ r ' v,,rk ot the -Junior and senior years, was designated as the 
university college;” Four years later, in 1806, the divisions were designated 
s Junior college und senior college, respectively. This plnn of organization Is 
•till used there. The student entering the university is regarded as a high 
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school pupil, still pursuing high-school subjects. Genuine university work does 
not begin until the end of the sophomore year. 

Under President Haider's plan and leadership, a number of small colleges 
soon became affiliated with the university and some colleges passing as four 
year institutions were induced to reduce thelf course of .study to two years. 
They were then able to concentrate all their means and effort on two years' 
work, and students doing this amount of work were admitted ns Junior^ in the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Harper apparently coined the term “Junior college *’ 
as applying to those institutions doing two years of college work. By 19QJ 
several smaller colleges, which were not equipped to do four years, had dropped 
^the last two years; ceased to confer the baccalaureate degree; and were fully 
affiliated with the university, their students being admitted to the junior daS 3 . 
These small colleges had preparatory departments, thus making the courses of 
study six years In length. Within the few brief years that this great educa- 
tional statesman and reformer was permitted to live, after beginning such an 
educational program, he saw abundant fruits of his labors. 

Apparently the next large university to take special interest in the develop. 

1 Missouri, which 


began in 1818. ■ * ’ 

The Virginia Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Girls in- 
augurated a similar movement in ^^3, and some schools were classified in 
1914. In the same year the college section of the State Teachers' Association 
of Texas appointed a committee to set standards for colleges ami Junior col- 
leges and report on institutions of the State that measured up to the standards 
set In 1916, this committee reported 10 church schools meeting the require- 
ments set for A-grade junior colleges. Two others were of B-grnde and one 
of C* grade. There are at present 15 church-owned junior colleges rated by 
the department of education ns first-class, /which gives them the privilege of 
certificating teachers. ~ . 

As early as 1916 there were 10 States that gave official standing to junior 
colleges. There are now nt least 19 such States. 

There has been during the recent years a gradual adjustment of the boards 
of education of t various denominations to the Junior college movement, but it 
has been quite difficult to secure an authoritative statement ns to the present 
status of the junior colleges of different denominations. 

The board of. education of the Disciples of .Christ recognizes five schools as 
standard Junior colleges. Two others will be recognized soon. Three other 
colleges of that denomination have been requested to reduce from four-year 
colleges to Junior colleges. / 

As early as 1912 the Southern Baptist Convention mentioned the junior 
college as. deserving consideration at the hands. of the hoard of education. As 
the Baptist schools have not been definitely grouped. It has been Impossible 
to secure an exact statement of the number of junior colleges In that 
denomination. 

In 1912 the secretary of the board of education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South gave a list of schools that designated themselves as junior 
colleges. In the city of Oklahoma, In May, 1914, the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South gave legal status to the Junior colleges In 
that denomination, and during that year the commission on edncatlon defined 
the Junior college and the board of education gave a list of 9 schools which 
met the requirements for classification ns Junior colleges. That number har 
Increased to 25 at present. 



This movement 
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Pre * byt< “ rlan Church officially recognized the Junior college as early 
•8 1010. The Southern PresbyterlanChurch now has 9 schools classified as 
Junior colleges, and 3 seeking to meet the requirements. 

In recent educational drives the following facts are gathered concerning 
Junior colleges in some of the denominations : 

The Northern Baptist Convention hns admitted T Junior colleges to par- 
tlcipate in their hundred million campaign. These 7 Junior colleges ate to 

jTm ooo" tl 0t »i lor ^; 132-000 ' the an,ounts to each Institution ranging from . 
$100,000 to $1,1.5,000. The Southern Presbyterian Church has 12 Junior 

colleges In their uew-era movement with a total asking of $1,320,000. In 
amounts ranging from $12,500 t o '$350,000. The Disciples of Christ have In 
their forward movement campaign ft Junior colleges for a total of $605,000, the 
amount to each Institution ranging from $35,000 to $140,000. The Northern 
Presbyterian Church and tlq> Northern Methodist Church do not seem to be 
PviiiB much attention to the Junior college. 

The Cnse Book of the Southern Baptist $75,000,000 campaign does not 
separate Junior colleges from four-year colleges, but all of their Junior colleges 

abir$m.S’cac l h. ,,1 ° Pr,,0 ^ ,S ° f CflmP, "* n - tl,08e ,n - Te3ta '' Welvln « 

The educational survey of the Methodist Episcopal Church- South lists 25 
Junior coljeges. These 25 colleges have been admitted into the church-wide 
campaign for $210,000 each, or a -total of $5,250,000 of the $33,000,000 cam- 
paign now on for the 88 schools, colleges, nnd universities owned. 

It will be seen from these .incomplete facts that the church-owned Junior 
college is receiving serious attention at the hands of the various denominations' 
conce,,ed thnt "’ell-equipped buildings. Including dormitory faeilL 
lies for 200 nnd a $100,000 endowment, will make a Junior college at the 

rr,nr; 9, ' 8tftla,a8 - "“*“***111* the Charge of only about $100 
Tl J us is seen that the various churches fire recognizing that the 
Junior college is economically Hound. 

1 hroefourthH of the income of the four-.venr college from tuition Is from 
( , " 1 " 1 h - v fros,lll,en 1,11,1 sophomores and three-fourths of the expense for 

tv 1 ? ,nst t,vo - venrs - ti,us « “ *« — «»* ks- 

...I , , , " , ’ s " ff tl,P t "'° moa * expensive years and retains the two fromx 

" ‘ 1 n, e Income is realized is Iwth economical and safe. \ 

The Junior college is psychologically or educationally sound, because it meets 
he demands of the growing student. The average age at which boys and girls 
tills country graduate from the four-year high school Is 18. Psychologists ' 
seem to he pretty well agreed that the emotional period of adolescence reaches 

10 f T1 - "I*-*™! I. MMM MM rtStTS 

““T'" nnrt thore I, n. n.t.r.l nfo, lnuw , 
the student Into n totally new and different environment, such as the nlverslty 
offers. If he is permitted to continue his first two ycara of coflei work 

There °' V ", hom< “ t or ,n " sraa » donnltory. In a private Junior college, 

there is no nhrupt change nnsultM to his normal development. 

2^\T ttei \ hy t "" *** ls a d,8t,nrt ^ which takes place some- 

v* the twenties. The university recognizes this fact by allowing the 

Ilmut r e0 f r nrSP! ' d,,rln * the la8t two years of the academic work, or 
, thG departments, such as medicine, engineering, etc. 

r 1,0 hos two years of college work. The State mognlzes the 

instniT b * v fc Lv,n fc the right of suffrage. The intellectual forces seem to be 

previously the Individual haa acted upon Impulse. 

104375—22 2 
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The large per cent of failures of freshmen In the large universities argues that 
they are not sufficiently mature to apply themselves without strict supervision 
and Is proving to be a source of tremendous loss to. the educational life of the 
young people. This at last weakens the entire national fabric. This waste can 
* largely be stopped as junior colleges, both State and privately owned. Increase. 

That the junior college Is beginning to enter into the heritage of the older 
church college Is shown by the fact that In at least two State universities, where 
the >fuct has been observed,, the average grade of the last two years of work 
In the academic department, of students coming from junior colleges is more 
than 1 per cent higher than those from other groftps and nearly 2 per cent 
higher than the students who did tbetr first two years of college work in those 
universities. In the University of Texas this year the small junior college 
with which lam connected, Wesley College, Greenville, Tex., has 4 students in 
the academic department, where 3.(Xfo students were A rolled. Of the 10 per 
cent, or 300, making the highest grade, by subdividing Into 10 groups It was 
found that out of 30, two of the 1 per cent highest graders, one of the four 
Wesley College students is found. Of the 46 students making the second per^ 
cent of highest grades another of the four Is found. 

Having had experience In the student activities in the junior college, the 
graduates from such institutions take high rank In the leadership of all the 
activities of the universities to which they go. Add to the foregoing facts the 
meaningful fact that 85 per cent' of the missionaries and preachers go from 
.. the small church college and one can see how tremendously the church junior 
college Is to Influence our own national life and hffect the ideals of world 
citizenship. 

I believe, therefore, that the church-oqjned junior college fills a genuine need, 
is economically, educationally, and patriotically sound, and will endure. 

After discussion the question ofVpermanent organization of junior colleges 
was put to a vote and carried. 

Chairman Wood later appointed the following persons as members of the 
committee on permanent organization : H. It. Thompson, G. F. Winfield, L. W. 
Smith, H. G. Noffelnger, Martha McKenzie Bald. 


EVENING SESSION. JUNE 30. . 

' - MILITARY SCHOOLS AS JUNIOR COLLEGES. 

By Fuo K. Pleaolb, Dean of Marlon Institute, Marlon, Ala. 

The junior college movement is one of the forms that Is being taken to meet 
a changing educational Situation, and this meeting marks the beginning of 
what should he a strong and permanent organization for the discussion of the 
special problems that are found in this field of educational work. But while 
the junior college movement is growing and will doubtless solve many of the 
problems that have heretofore existed among educators. I am convinced that 
It. will not reach the highest possible point of efficiency if a policy of imitation 
of onr older and larger educational Institutions is insisted on. It seems to me 
that we must break away and reorganize our special field, haying in view the 
specialized cohdltion under which* we shall work. ** 

The Alrst two years of college life is the period of greatest academic mor- 
tality, due to many reasons. For practically the same reasons it is the period 
when the student forms habits that will stay by him through life, whether these 
habits be good or bad. For these reasons a continuance of the impersonal, 
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formal relations that have existed between the student body and the faculty in 

T h T*T? and whlch ^ grown ap * dne to targe mass of 
t0 t be K handled by “ limited number of Instructors, would 

ESi? 016 8UCCe88fnl 0,lteo,,le of 9“ Junior coUege movement 

Ln ^ connected In some degree with Junior college work since my gradna- 
, “ “ ^ege, and have observed It under varying conditions. It Is my 

purpose, in this paper, to show that there are dangers in the movement unless 
t Is carefully studied and as carefully handled, and to attempt to show tS 
Oie s most satisfactory means of giving many of the problems that are present 
is through a sane military organization. 

Colleges and universities have failed to meet the sitnationT^regard to the 
proper training of students during the first two years of their college course. 
T Is has been due partly to the enormous Increase In the student body Without 

irT T*V n ™ ae flnanclnl "*°“"* 8 and faculty on thepart of the 

collegi , but It hns been chiefly due to the fact that the colleges have failed to 

.5o^rk W rl C,,angl T h 00m,,t,0n8 lD the ° Ut9 ' de W ° rld - Bn ‘hat they are tr£ 
log to work to-day, as they did years ago, when the qualifications of their atu- 

dents were quite different from what they are tcniay. When I say th£ I rSar 
to the departments of the colleges which have direct charge of the mental moral 
and physical development of the student body. Colleges to-day place the bulk 
of the emphasis on classroom instruction, notwithstanding the fact that not more 
*an 10 per cent of the student’s time is spent in the eiassroom. The remaining 

e wmerned. And this in the face of frequent statements by college profes. 

whT i. h in benet!t that a “an will carry away from college la that 

»hkh he will obtain in his hours outside the classroom 

The average boy. who graduate, from the high achool at the age of 16 or 17 

for H.e V fl™f«° be , thr0Wn on h,B own responsibility, away from home Influences 
for the first time. In a college town, with no restrictions on his hours of going to 
^’ ® f r 8inK ’ and of stady'ng; and too often with an insufficient check upon 
hla class attendance. Under such conditions there Is every Incentive for the 

SiU nf \ e T i0 ” Uenced t0 8,iKht bis class work. He is fortunate If slack 
hab.ts of study are the worst effects of his system. Mistakes at this time of 
Hfy ore serious. Habits formed are apt to provide lasting, and no efforts should 
be spared that may avoid the formation of bad habits. Present-day college 
own conditions, with crowded dormitories and boarding houses, with moving 

nfThe VnU J le ^!' e attracUon3 on eTer r band, offer too many Inducements to 
the average boy away from serious work. 

,»l he Junl ^ w ' le * e wWch iB organized as a military school offers many advan- 

T i S , 1 tW ° ye ” r8 ° f the regu,ar college or university. In the first 
f* . tb . c ' 8s f bave a tendency {o be smaller, the best Instructors available 
are placed in charge of the students at a time when Uie influence of real men 
is so vital, and the personality. Individuality, and future ideals of the student 
can he considered, because with smaller groups the need for a rigid system of 
^ becomes less imperative, and the slow student has more chance to develop 

tte of m.® ^nl W ^ n , he 18 8W8Pt nl0Dg by tbe welgbt of a targe class, Irrespec- 
tive of iris ability to keep pace with his fellow students. The college Idea that 

* college student Is a man and should sKoulder full responsibility for acta 
was not out of place when the average freshman was a mature man, but it Is 
■filly applicable in tbls age of immature bigh-school graduates. There should 
be supervision on the part of the college over personal habits ns well as over the 
8t . udleB , at flr8t ’ ^ ‘ hla supervision can be gradually lessened as the 

itni T iD matUr,iy ’ 8lr£ngth ot e baracter, ami ability to assurer!! 
sponslblhty. The military school is better fitted to assume this necessary 
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supervision than any other form of present-day school organisation. Regularity 
is inculcated, both in habits of life and habits of study; courtesy and leadership 
are developed ; attention to duty brings Its own reward In the form of recognised 
proficiency and promotion, while the student soon learns that carelessness in 
any form is inexcusable. Cliques and artificial social classes are discouraged, 
uniformity of dress and living qugyters tend to level social barriers and breeds 
the spirit of democracy. If the instructors are of the right kind, they are able 
to teach Americanism of the truest type to a better advantage than would be 
the ease In a more loosely organised institution, and the close association of 
the ri^ht type of men with the growing boys offers the best opportunity in the 
world for the inculcating of correct liubits without the n«*cesslty of talking pioti- 
tudef And most important of all, every boy learns the lesson of prompt and 
unquestioning obedience to constituted authority, a lesson that the American 
boy of to-djv needs to learn, and one that Is too often allowed^to go untaught. 

Consider^ from the nradbiiiic side, large colleges are an ( to l»e unwieldy 
The very mass of large numbers of students makes It.ne&ssary to conform 
rigidly to set rules. A boy must be fitted into the. system/i uo'mntter whether 
this Is best for the boy or not. No concessions mu he nmde to the Individual: 
because If rules are once set asde. tl^e whole system falte Into confusion. And 
many boys of tlds age are exceptional In some respects,/ They need Individual 
treatment. ■ They need to I* studied and advised. Soirie of our larger colleges 
are trying to meet this sltuatlou by means of faculty/ or student advisers for 
new men, but this is apt to be unsatisfactory. One o/ our grentest and oldest 
universities reports that the faculty advisers spent oh the average 15 minima 
with each man each month. But most colleges do not go even this far. In 
my freslunnn year at college I remember speaking outside of class to only 
one of my instructors. Such a system can not be successful. There must a.- 
constant and continue Intercourse? In many instances the first year classes 
are not only large, but they nre also taught Uy the younger ami less-experienceo 
instructors. In 19HI-17, there were 49 classes witli more than no student* in 
«>ttich cIiin* at our State university, and in BUT-18 there were 33 such clnsses 
There were classes of more than 100 students in biology, chemistry.* English 
history, economics. mathematics, ami physics. Similar condivlons existed at 
our Suite Polytechnic Institute! And tills situation existed chiefly In the fir* 
two years of college ^v»rk, the time when the. student would suffer most from such 
conditions. At the time when the student most iuhhIs Individual attention and 
Instruction he. x !»econies, under such conditions, merely a name on the class roll 
of a too often youthful and unskilled Instructor. x*"* 

One of the large Middle West universltlo^reports that 51 |>er rant of 'the 
first-year class failed to do Satisfactory work during the past year in one 
•or more subjects. One of the foremost scIhmjIk of technology in the country 
states that unless conditions change adnifssimi on <*ertlfleate8 will lieonholislnd 
and entrance examinations instituted. The colleges naturally ntit the hliui* 
for the large percentage of failures on |sw>r secondtt r,v-scho«t| preparation, and 
doubtless with some degree of justification; but I l>elleve that the blame ran 
be placed with more Justice on the college system which allows unrestrained 
liberty of action and thought to immature lmys and girls, away from the re- 
straining Influences of home for the first time, and surrounded by all the at- 
tractions of college activities. At Marion Institute last year opl.v 7 |»er cent 
of the college subjects carried were of an unsatisfactory grade, and this reran! 
was not attained by the sacrifice of any standard of scholarship; rather was the 
student held up to a higher standard because of bis dally personal contact with 
the Instructor, as well as by means of satisfactory examinations. I firmly be 
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“7 that -our aucc* nlon K this line was ,lue to ,* system of discipline In effect 
* ur "« en, l't to check up on each student at nil times. ami s£ that he did' 

,n • • M * Mr — ■ •« »». .* « i . 

And Wien he failed to come op to standard in any way, the case was at once 
imest united to «'e whnt was the cause of the falling off In bla work ami an 

suua,ion ,n ao,,,,,; "* n,v w,,h - 

o«r Jnnlor colleResniave. 1 believe, a (treat mission m the future But I do 

I "V" 1 " “ « -»■ »- .lu-:. J£ I£ 

. f . . '*»> to moot tlielc own particular problem* The chief 

a ma of the Junior college are to enable the youn* student 4o find himself and 

~“ , srsrsKrrsBrrt=:'as' 

SI~=r=”-f 

hot ounims, l^'ourpZrr 11 ,ar - V 9rl,,, ° IS " R,m " } ' nWm "*" Sh »/"«** >oo 

IVnn Fikao«. From my point of view I think lltft then* I, no Lher km i 
«f uist ....Ion that car do what the military institute 7,1 ZtuJZl 
l»*n,ls upon the spirit of the military school. A mllltarv sclJot If l ,,, , d 

,h - 

the educational work snpporteil'hyTheTninta^^ m.d ha y/ 

m., r for a young iimn than the discipline of u military school. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL OF PUBLIC JUNIOR 
. . COLLEGES. / 

"• K,,W ‘ , ‘ 1 ’ M nA,NTEn - ,,r,nd "- of «“ *•— Junior 011*0. Kan/ Mo 

,,on toTk ” ; 

Keiuirntory schools. | t „, i„ ,he course .^e e mn nm.'Xf ,? 

Inund that education wns „ continuous job and ^ ^ , 7 L 

1 ' y .0 K lve more ln«rue,^ S X "7 fcs 

fore established. * ■ D,,c n,fih if ™ 00 * 8 were there- 
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to have the publlc-Kbool system do the work that the colleges theniaelvee had 
•et as the prerequisite for their work. ' 

Now. In recent years takliflt rare of the large freshman classes has become 
quite a burden, at leaBt to the large' universities; and there is a tendency to 
shift that. burden also where I think It probably belongs, to the public-school 
system. The public union college is therefore a necessary result of theieiior- 
nfous increase in student nttomlnnce at the large universities. It Is evident 
that they are beginning to want to shift the preprofessional school work to 
the public schools. 

Bight here is where I differ, however, from President Million's interprets* 
tlon of the facts. 1 do not believe that the colleges of to*day, as such, are go- 
ing to. suffer one whit from this movement; I do not beljeve that they are 
going 1 to be depressed: I do not believe they are going to become junior col- 
leges, indeed. I believe that the colleges that are now in existence will steadily 
become even more Important factors In our educational Ufe. 

The problems of the public junior college ure very different from those of 
the private institutions. We have very little to say-ias to what shall con- 
stitute the course of study, the curriculum, and organisation of our college. 
We are part of a general school system. Our elementary schools, contrary to/ 
the usual practice, run fortuity seven years. We have a regular four-yepr 
hb^-school course, 'making 11 years of preparatory work for entrance to lhe 
college or university. Our students have the essential work, however, and I 
suspect that the statistics will show they equip themselves as well' as those 
having 12 years training. « 

Now the Junior college of Kansas City came about In this way. The high* 
school attendance In Kansas City expanded very greatly aa compared with 
other large cities In the United States; our situation seemed to be abnormal. 
As a matter of fact, we had more hlgh-school students In Kansas 'City than 
In St. Louis, although St. Ixrnls had a larger population. Kansas City and 
Detroit are the two lurgest cities of this country In which there ts no large * 
four-year. Institution offering collegiate work to the inhabitants of the munici- 
pality. 

It Bo'hnppen«Ml that a number of oua students, not having any college 'or 
university in the Immediate vicinity, were compelled to remain in the bigh 
school for a fifth year, ns there were many subjects thut had not been covered 
In the four years. Many. of these wanted to go on to college, and they found 
that they could not receive any credit for the Afth year's work. 

In 1015, the board of education x>f the city, having previously provided for 
the construction of a more modern high-school building, left the old. edIAce 
Jto be used in some way for educational purposes, and it was my good fortune 
to provide some sort of educational institution In th kt building, and the junior 
college of Kansas City la the result 

Very fortunately we were not handicapped by having to conduct a Junior 
college in connection with a high school; we were cut off entirely from It 
The University of Missouri actually approved* our courses before the Institu- 
tion was open. The faculty was submitted t&'the university authorities for 
- approval, und the doors were thrown o]>en in September, 1915. 

There were consequently no questions as to why we were using the same 
laboratories; we were under no obligations to make explanations as to why 
a senior would happen to be found In a class doing college physics, and why 
college students should bfe found in the same section with a number of high- 
school students of a high grade. 

The Junior college. In Kansas City was merely an. outgrowth of* local situa- 
tion, and the community thought that it was all right to give a college education 
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to the public-school students. The work baa grown, and we have now BOO en- 
rt»lltHl In the Junior college. The University of Missouri has sent its In- 
spectors to Inspect ua, and they have passed favorably upon some 365 semester 
hours of college work, so that pur students have quite a range of subjects from 
which to make their selection* Thirty^four hours of work are prescribed by 
the university, the remaining 26 are elective. As far as our Idea Is concerned, 
we are doing the work that is done at the University of Missouri, or other 
four-year institutions, fn the first two years, t)^ work which is regarded as 
being necewar y in order to prepare a young man or young woman to enter into 
any of the professional schools after the two years. We are supported by taxa 
Uon. ami we spent last year about $135,000 for maintenance. 

>Ne curry on certain other activities.’ We have endeavored to uuike this 
college fit into the needs of the community. You might be interested to know 
that the hospitals have training schools for nurses and the national association 
has Invn bringing considerable pressure to lienr upon tlie hospital training 
school to raise the standard of Instruction so that they might be assured of 
having u better jqualltied corps of young women to take up the work in the 
department. We have undertaken to meet this need. To be perfectly frank, 
not all of i he members of the two sections that we have had this year have been 
high-school graduates, hut more than 80 |»er cent, I think, were. Consequent^ 
they -can enter ui>on practically tlie same work that the Junior allege student! 
can enter. We have becu giving training for two classes of 30 and 40, resiwc- 
tivelv The training rpiisists In instruction in chemistry, bacteriology, anatomy, 
mir-d ug. nutrition, dietetic* physiology, nml other courses. We take, these 
young Indies five d&ys a wwk, from 1 to 5 o’clock. This will give you some 
idea of wlmt we are trying to do in the Interest of the community. 

Another thing we curried on for several years. There has boon supplied by 
private expense a school of social welfare*. They took up the matter with the 
l niversity of Missouri, hut the university did not care to have two schools 
under the name of the university and I was authorised to go ahead and secure 
ihe instruct ana 1 lie t niversity of Missouri offered to coojiertite with us hy 
wading any men to us who were needed and not available from other courses. 

All of these courses carried college credit Tbet work was given at night, 
because iHMtple who were working in tlie welfare organ Nations were not hide to 
•it tend school during the day, and they received college credit for the work they 
did. 

As a feeler, to find out how the community would respond to the offer, we 
decided to give Junior college courses in the evening provided 15 or more 
persons applied for nny given course. One hundred nnd fifty-four persons pre- 
sided themselves for enrollment at the beginning of the session. Without any 
pnrtlculnr publicity. we got a remarkably generous response from the community 
for the night school work and I am anticipating that we shall ha ie next year, " 
nt least, twice ttiat number asking for college work at the ev«dng session. 

A Mkmiikr. r>o students from outside communities pay tuition? 

Mr. Painter. \es; their tuition is $00 per year. We are so crowded for 
facilities to take care of our own students, however, that I think perhaps the 
board of education Avill Increase the rate to more than $00 per year. That 
la the charge made for the high school and was carried over to the Junior 
college. 

A Member. ^)6 you have many student* from outside the city? 

,Mr. Painter. We had 14 graduates, this year from Independence, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kans. 

-V Member. How about your laboratory fees? 
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Mp. Bainter. We impose the same laboratory fees as are imposed in the 
University of Missouri to cover breakage. 

A Member. How does your equipment and teaching staff compare with the 
University of' Missouri? e • ; \ 

•Mr. Bainter. For the work which we attempt,* the equipment is Just as good. 
Instructors also are Just as good and we pay them as much money as is paid 
at tlje university outside of the professors and assistant professor^ Many 
of our men receive as much as the assistant professors. j 

President Winfield. What salary is paid? ; * 

Mr. Bainter. The maximum is $2,050, but i ft addition thereto the board of 
education decided to pay $100 per year to those who have the inaster’s degree; 
and they also give an additional $100 to those who have had 24 hours’ pro- 
fessional training; that means $3,150 as the maximum salary for a teacher. 

A .Member. I understand that the Junior college at St. Joseph, Mo., charges 
tuition of resident students. 

Mr. Bainter. They charge a tuition for the Junior college. I think it is 
$60 per year, buyve have made no tuition" charge; it is part of the follow-up 
school education. 



VOCATIONALIZING THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

By Merton E. Hill, Principal of the Chnffey ‘union Junior Collefi* of Agriculture, 

California. K 

The Junior college in California is largely a secondary Institution. It is 
a definite outgrowth of the high school. Many High-school graduates, unable 
to continue education in college or in university, mid desiring to remain 
longer in school, naturally gravitated back to their high school «for post- 
graduate work. The Junior college sprang into being in order to meet the 
needs of such students. The'flrst institution in the State was developed at 
Fresno by Mr. A. C Olney, the present commi&sioner of secondary schools of 
Californa. Mr. Olney pioneered in tills new field and later developed q sec- 
ond junior college at Santa Barbara; During the past few years 10 Junior 
colleges have been in operation In southern California* and a few in other 
parts of the State. 

Two years ago, by legislative act, the Los Angeles State Normal School was 
transformed Into a branch of the University" of California. They have devel- 
oped at this “ southern branch of the university ” a .genuine Junior college of 
university type. Students wishing a regular university course can attend the 
southern branch in Los Angeles for two years, hut to complete their course 
they must continue for the last two years at Berkeley. 

The latest movement in Junior colleges in California has been the develop- 
ment of vocational institutions. This has been occasioned by the lack of 
vocational opportunities in many of the higher institutions. To meet this 
^situation the high schools have had to offer new courses for their graduates. 
Three years ago at Chaffey we realized that more than half of the students 
in our Junior college were desirous of vocational courses. We proceeded to 
organize along five lines, namely, music, home, economics, commerce, agricul- 
ture, and academic branches. Being an agricultural community primarily, 
We saw the possibilities of developing the Junior college along agricultural 
lines. There being no place in sputhern California fof boys of college age to 
study agriculture, it seemed the logical tiding to develop such a place at our 
junior college. 

I shall briefly present how we have vocational Ized our institution. 

Have not dropped the academic branches. Students wishing a regular college 

' . ' • { ' ■ 
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course can spend two years at ChafTey and take courses in English, political 
srti- .ce, economics, mathematics, science, and foreign languages. Thes am 
receive credit for credit at tfie University of California, Stanford University 
and t e various colleges. One of our students will enter the"u„S t y at' 
Berkeley next August with 72-eredlts toward graduation; .11 of these are 
aindemlc credits. VVliut is true of our school is true of practically all of 
Hie Junior colleges of California that are accredited by the university. ' 

1 lie ilepartuient of music has been developed along the line of individual 
ins, ruction Students wishing ,0 specialize In music are ab.e to glt tu^ 

p,ano - “annony; violin, and hand instruments. A large numbered • 
students have taken advantage of these courses and are ah . e To attend t£ 
locai school instead of having to go away to a conservatory of music 
Many young women wish to take the various home-m.king courses This 
gives a chance for the' Junior college to offer courses In Liking, sewing 
milliner>, cli^totirg, and home accounting. * 

\V" have found that the local busing Wms have been - calling for book- 
keepers and stenographers. To n.cet this demand we offered year couSi 
, 1 . , ' 8t 0, 1 ,, ln l>wkkeeping, shorthand and typewriting, office 

practice, and commercial law. By specializing in two or three of these ' 
u ije, ts students, have been able to secure positions that are more attract 
live Mam the ordinary elementary school position. • The University High School 
at Oakland will next. vea r develop a “Junior College of Commerce." I do not 

!!!", W ' ,at ,ll0,r >’ lan8 arP at Present, hut the purpose of their Jnni* college 
wil he to meet the demands of their eity along ebn.merclal Unas. 

My observation has been Unit the Junior college must meet local needs In 
-rder to do ibis it must ptvpnre young men and women for the i£ * 
IHirtant vocation, of thelr community.- m our department of agrlcuitliL 

Strict WeT T" 7 ftl ° nK ‘ he Un “ 8 ° f a(!rlo ’ , Hure that concern our 
dislikf. We hnve nine elementary schools in our union district. The north- 

ern part of this district is concerned only wlthV growing of or™ 
and lemons. Consequently, we offer n course In cltdculture, A fl no7her m 

cT "tdlotit W f have a w, ' oot orc,1 " r<l °f -7 acres, mid another 

cf about i, where experiments are being conducted over » period of Id 

.veins. These experiments afford not only our .classes but the farmers of 

* "" opportunity to study the effects of certain types of fei- • 

II Izers cover crops, irrigation, et f . The experimentation and the courts 
an tied up to the activity of the locality. Thd southern part of the district 

rL„ a en? P -n2 , r- hnV<! 5 m " eS ^ the hiKh 8eh ool a dairy ,a™ 

20 acres. This Is a laboratory for onr cemrses In miimnl husbandry. The 

nao 'n e r: ° n ° f °’ ,r diHtrl0t ls n derW « 0 "s «reuJA little over a v.„r 
ng< he deciduous growers asked the high school to begin ,1 study of their 
rohiems To meet this need the Junior college soc-ured n sLcS ' 
nptlcots and ,ienches. who gives two courses in the Junior college and’ 

«T?r n 1 * re "' ain, "‘ r . of " ,s fI '"° 1,1 tl10 orchards of the community studying 
of ,h, ‘ driver* nml helping them. He has given .hiring the part 
jenr many demonstrations -inr pruning and spraying and thinning of peaches 
and apricots. He has marked over 700 high-producing trees, from which 
»|I« will be selected to start a new stock of trees. HeTst^J the 
arlotis pests that snnuslly cause great financial loss to the firm*™* n«r 

S Klven 8hort coa ™ 8 the benefit of the growers. . To STcLrST 
have come over 200 farmers during the past year. We have fhree oZI 

Z 8 W anot£r C ° U " e8 ’ t° De * iVe8 C ° Ur8e9 ,n ** el " fropa »" d animal hus- - 
onerioon Loth "" raechttnlw * ft " d short courses ln tractor 

operation. Another expert supervises home project work, besides teaching cer- 
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tain classes. The dean of the Jan lor college Is the citrus expert and he works 
in cooperation with a committee of five leading citrus growers. 

I have presented very briefly how we have vocatlonallzed our Junior college. 
Other institutions will he vocational lied during the next few years. The Ful* 
lerton Union Junior College is located in the heart of the oil industry. Next 
year Fullerton will offer courses in oil refinery in Its junior college. It is 
pioneer work that has never been undertaken before by the public schools. 

In closing, I wish to present one of the very greatest -values of the Junior^ 
college. It reacts very beneficially upon the high school. The teachers in the 
Junior college are usually teachers of high-school branches as well. The college 
courses need far more preparation than do the high-school courses; conse- 
quently, the teachers should have less clossroon^work, and more time for study 
.ampresearch. This causes better teaching. (I might say that In Ualforida the 
Itmlor college teachers are not supposed to teach more than 15 hours Jwr^-eek.) 

/Another advantage Is the fact that more students confine their education beyond 
high school and so the junior college Is contributing very definitely toward 
more, universal education. Whatever may be said against the junior college, 
one fact stands out — it is here to stay, tpr it is helping the high school to be- 
come what It has been often called. J^The People’s College." 

A Member. Is the vocational \<£k-done in the California junior colleges 
credited by the State University of California so that a man can go to a junior 
college for two years and then enter the University at Berkeley? 

President Winfield* Mr. A. A. Gray, in a thesis on the junior college, states 
that such recognition ia-given — that was in 1916 — and they were Just beginning 
then to give vocational courses. I think that the University of California has 
gone further along the line of recognizing the work of junior colleges than any 
other Institution in the country. 

Pfesldent I^oomis. I wonder if the junior colleges are going to take over this 
program of fitting the people to live, or are just preparatory institutions to the 
four-year colleges and universities; whether we tfre golftg to assert our right to 
“a place In the sun" to serve men and women, fitting them for Hfe at that 
level, or whether we are just going to be u tall for the universities to wag. It 
seems to me that we bring up this question when we speak of vocationallzlng the 
Junior college. I would like to know just what is the function of a Junior 
college In this broad realm. 

President Humphreys. In Texas we have only two public junior colleges, and 
they are affiliated with the agricultural college of thd State. Their work is 
of vocational character. Most of the private junior colleges are affiliated with 
the State university, so In reply to this, question, I wish to say that I believe 
there will be junior colleges of both kinds. 

Dean Mackenzie. I think that it Is n great mistake to limit the scope of 
the jtihlor college. The gentleman from Texas has referred to two forms of 
the college, the academic and the vocational, one preparing for the school of 
agriculture and the other for the university; but I think the junior college 
should occupy a much larger field than that. It democracy is to be preserved 
by education it will be by bringing education down to the masses. There 
are many Intelligent people in large communities who are capable of profiting 
by college work but who are In no way* fitted for college according to the 
typical entrance examinations. The junior college ought to offer a large 
number of courses that will appeal, to such persons. The community as a 
whole supports the junior college. Is it Justifiable, then, to give only those 
courses which appeal to those who are going on to larger colleges, or should 
the community be helped by raising the genera^ Intelligence? 
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We have many foreign students. In onr college, who are. In their *Mnirin e , 
extremely radical. Now the thing that lmpr&ses meunost about these youths 
Is that they want Information. Their Ideds are half-baked-Hhey discover 
this In their political economy and rhetoric classes, where they are permitted 
free discussion. The Junior college In large cities is going to appeal to thou- 
sands, when It offers courses of this character and particularly courses in the 
evening. This, I believe, is going to be the saving grace of democracy. 

Dean McDowell. I do not criticize the last speaker, but I was Just wonder- 
ing why such courses could not be hlgh-school courses and why the Junior 
college should.be responsible for all of this. I wonder why the Junior college 
work Itself could not be of ^ standard which would deraapd ' hlgh-school cer- 
tificates for entrance. 

Dean Mackenzie. I think not. because It Is primarily socializing and is 
going to appeal to the adult, not to the adolescent; afld it must be presented 
differently. , ' 

Dean McDowell. That is true, I did not think of the adults. We might be 
careful in the vocnttonalization of our Junior colleges not to call it college 
work.. The graduates of Lamont College get a third-grade teacher’s certlfl- > 
cate and their work Is accredited for university work if they desire to go on 
A large amount of the work In Cglifornia Is of that type. As far as the 
public schools are concerned, vocational work Is a public service to the com- 
munity but you could not get college credit for it 


MORNING SESSION, JULY I. 

THE BETTER ORGANIZATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

By P. p. Claxton, United states Commissioner of Edncatlon. 

I ^ 

It is* quite certain thut the burden upon the colleges and universities of the 
ImttHl States will be much larger from this timer forth tlian.it hds been in the 
past. The social, civic, political, industrial, commercial, aud professional life of 
the country In the new era upon which we are entering will require the services 
of a much larger number of college men and wpmen than the old era which 
passed away with the war, and wift give them mo#e opportunities. 6ur colleges 
oud universities must supply the demand for this country, and, to a very large* 
extent, for other countries In America and fti Europe mid Asia. For n genera- 
tion at least there can be little danger ift overproduction of college-trained men 
and women, provided their education and training are directed toward present 
and future needs of service, and are made to take bold on the life and woVk of 
this and the next generation. 

The rapid Increase in the number 0 f h Igh-school students (now more than two 
millions) and the higher standards of high schools will insure a constantly Im 
creasing supply of young men and women for the colleges. The Increase in 
wages for the great army of laborers and the higher price* of fnnn products 
will enable hundreds of thousands of families to send their sons and daughters 
to college whose incomes have until now been too meager t if permit them to 
consider such a thing as possible. 

The salaries of professors and instructors must lie Increased to at least 
double what they were In 1918-14. New buildings a„ d equipment for class- 
rooms, laboratories, and for housing students will, at present prices of material 
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anti labor, coat from two to four times as much as they would have coat hi 
1913-14. 

If the number of college students wore no lurger than it was in 1913-14, 
endowmenta and appropriations would need to be fully twice as large aa they 
werer then in order to maintain efficiency. For an increase’ of 50 per cent in the 
number of students there will be needed an addition to endowments /and 
incomes ftyy equal to the total of those for 1913-14, making the totHl need 
three times as much ns the need for that year. 

It is already evident that the people are" willing to Supply funds through 
gifts and appropriations In much larger amounts than formerly. Rut can we 
expect an increase of 200 per cent? Kven If we could the time has now come 
when U behooves us who have to do with administration and the formation 
of policies to study carefully every reasonable and promising means of 
economy — economy not ugly in money, hut in the time and energy of teachers 
and students. No doubt there are many economies worth careful consideration, 
but I believe none will yield larger results than can be obtained through such 
organizations ns will reduce the number of colleges doing the full four years’ 
work, and at the same time will assure greater efficiency in the tirst two college 
years. This meanH, of course, increasing the number of Junlm* colleges while 
decreasing the number of senior colleges. i 

It Is partly for this reason that this conference of junior /dleges. held at 
this time, has su<;h significance. "* • v 

In 1915-10, the Bureau of Education listed 577 colleges and universities 
These terms are, as you know, used quite loosely in this country, and in common 
usage have ablyit the same meaning. Of the 577 colleges. 508 reported their 
Incomes as well as their student enrollments. A large proimrtioifW those •that 
AU\ not report incomes were Catholic institutions, or belonged to or were 
* affiliated with teaching spcletie« which justly count their income largely in 
service rather than in money. f \ 

Since in 1915-19 the colleges had nof b<*ert much affected by the war. the 
figures for that year a iv better for our purposes* than would be the figures 
for later years. ¥T we divide these 50X colleger into nine groups according to 
incomes, we have the following:. x 

(1) Eight colleges reported incomes ranging ^roin $2,003,489 to $3,015.71,4: 
and a student enrollment from 4.889 to 8.510. The average income p.»r student 
in these groups was approximately^ $500. (In incomes the private liene fact ions 
for 'endowments are not Included. 1* 

(2) Fourteen colleges reported incom^< ranging from $1,002,384 to $1,902,005. 

and student enrollments from 930 (at Point) to 9,492 (at the University 

of Michigan). For these 14 colleges the average Income per student was* ap- 
proximately $450. 

(3) Thirty colleges reported incomes between $500,000 had $1,000,000, and 

student enrollments from 290 to 3.K50. The average income per student for 
this ^roup was approximately $375. . * 

( 4 ) Fifty-six colleges reimrted incomes between $250,000 and $500.000:^ and 
student enrollments between 105 and 4,138. The average income per sfmlent 
for this group was approximately $335. 

(5) Ninety-two colleges reported incomes between $100,000 and $250,000. 

and student enrollments between 111 and 3,992. Th&nverage income per student * 
for this group was approximately $250. • ^ 

(0) One hundred and two colleges reported incomes l>etween $50,00U V amt 
$100,006, and student enrollments between 72 and 1,557. The average income 
per student for this group was approximately $185. less than half tl>e average 
for the third group. * m 
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*""!!"? , an<1 tWenry tW0 «»"*«* reported incomes between $25,000 
und $50,000, and student enrollments between 20 and 861. The average income 
per stnde.it for tils group was approximately $145; leas than half the average 
tJ J?, , * r0U P, and le88 0"V»e-thlrd the average for the eecond group. 
(s> fifty-four colleges reported mcotnea between $15,000 and S25000 and 
student enrollments between 49 and 388. The average Income per student *or 
this group was approximately $120; less than half the average for the fifth 
group and less than one-fourth the average for the first group. 

(9) Twenty-nine colleges reported Ufcoines rafiglng from $3,075 to $14018 
and student enrollments ranging frontal to'345. The average income per rtu.'.ent 
for this group was approximately $75; less than one-half the average for sixth 
group; less than one-third the average for the fifth group ; less than one-fourth 
theravernge for fourth group; just ofte-flftl. the averagw for the third group; 
.one-sixth the average, for the second group; and considerably less than the • 
average cost of high-school Instruction. 

In most of the largest and flchest of these schools, ami in some of those 
in the lower classes both as to Incomes and student enrollments, a portion of 
• the income Is devoted to graduate work und to research. But in none 'a the 
amount thus j.sed large enough toVduoe the per cnpito for undergraduate" 
students by more than a small percentage. Practically all these 608 colleges, 
repo rung Incomes ranging from $3,075 to. $3,915,714. attempt to dofull four 
j;eiirg of college work «nd confer degrees. In some of them all classes are 
large enough to permit options and specialization on a liberal scale and still 
give t( ' ciicli section in each subject such a 'number of students as will keep 
le cost of instruction within reasonable bounds, iu many of the poorer and 
sundler schools the numbers in the two higher classes are so small as prac- 
tioill.v to prohibit options mid specialization, and to make/tlie sections in some 
subjects even without division so small ns to destroy the Interest (Toth of stu- 
dents and of teachers and at the same time make the cost of instruction per 
pupil comparatively very large. In many of these colleges nearly half the 
* ";r S< ’ r y° ,1S " TTnve losN 11 11111 five students, and n large number of the class 

mtIioiis, have' only one. two. or three students. In these school^ tlie average 
cost 1ST Student in the higher classes is from 4 to 10 times as much as in the 
two lower classes. The cost of teaching from .5 to 10 students In the senior 
,H Ia,w ‘ r (1,an tilt* cost of touching from 40 to 50 students in the fresh- 
man class. , These \jigher class students are, after all.' not well taught, since 
the colleges are not able |o Yurnish the necessary library anddnboratory equip- 

iiient mid .to pay sufficient salnrierf to retain the services of teacher? of the 
ix*Kt anility. . 

"/ so,,,e . of " ,e l,,r « er a ‘"‘*» l * <lte numbers of students in 'the freshmen and ' 
sophomore classes are very large. Several colleges have more than a thousand 
freshmen, and some more than two thousand. The freshmen entering In* 
September are boys and girls who in Jimp were graduated from the high 
JtImmIs and who had known only higli-school discipline and hlgh-school inethoda 
Y*>f teaching anil study. In the high schools most of the teachers a re mien and 
women of professional training and enough experience tp give them skill In 
teaching „nd In tFainh.g and directing hoys and girls. Coming from high 
. aehiH. to college without any. skilled and wise guidance, through a transition 
H>r< " ' j nany of theH ® hldiHsli. freshmen, however typll meaning, are unable to 
adapt themselves to the new^ondltlons ami discipline add go astray aadly. 

. the freshmen class, and also to an extent in the sophomore class, students 
am a 1 too often taught by young teachers with .little or no experience and 
ho have had no professional training. Many of these teachers are also 
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without the Native ability and professional skill which will insure Anal succeed 
For however rich the colleges may be most.of them still pay the larger salaries 
to* those who give most of their time to the higher classes and leave the lower 
classes to- the tender mercies and' bungUngs of young, untrained, and in- 
experienced teachers. 

Here Is the opportunity for the junior college and for a very important 
economy In college organisation. Practically all the 307 colleges having in- 
comes of less than $50,000, and a good number of those; with incomes from 
$50,000 to .$100,000 should cease to try to do more than two or three years of 
work — preferably only two years — and should concentrate all their means oi* 
money and men on doing well the work of these two years, employing as teachers 
men and women of the best native ability, the finest culture, and the largest 
skill that education and professional training can give; men and women 
having the power to inspire and direct as well ns to instruct. 

These colleges could then take in all or most of the' tens of thousands of 
boys and girls now on f the waiting list of the larger and richer colleges, ami 
offer them such opportunities for Instruction, tmlnlng, and Interest In college 
life as would induce them to come to them for these two years and to bring 
with them other tens of thousands who now swp 11 the mobs of freshmen and 
sophomores in the larger schools. The mortality of students In these two years 
would become much less than it now is. A much larger per cent of them would 
go to the larger and richer colleges for junior, senior, and graduate work, thus 
making up to these schools for the loss in their freshmen and sophomore classes. 
The work done In these higher classes might then he much hotter than is now 
possible. With the better teachers for the lower classes In the junior colleges 
from ?5 to 50 per cent more work would he accomplished In these two years 
than la now accomplished.' ^ 

Shdtild these poorer and smaller colleges thgs limit their field and change 
the character of their work most of them would soon find themselves with two 
or three times their present number of students and with Incomes three' or 
four times as large as they .now hnv£. In addition, they would have the 
consciousness of serving their country and the world more effectively than 
they now do or can. Not the least element In this service would be the In- 
fluence on the work of the lower classes of the larger schools, for as soon as 
any considerable number of colleges do as is here suggested the larger and 
richer schools will reorganize their work for the lower classes and among other 
things will begin to give to the students In these classes teachers ns good or 
better than those in the ’junor colleges. 

Thus with thegipnme amount of money the effectiveness of our schools of 
higher learning might be Increased from 20 to 30 per cent. 

In the discussion of the work, organization, and courses of study of the 
junior colleges, these schools should not be thought of as in any way inferior 
to schools doing the full four years* work. No school should lose Its 

dignity or worthiness of support by confining its work to the first tw/i Vollege 
years. On the other hand, both dignity and worthiness will be increased if 
they will do the work of these two years In a {letter and a larger way, such w 
this change should make possibly * 

President Hill (University of Missouri). I wanted to bear<i>oetor Claxton 
speak before I presented my point of view. ,1 find It, as he represented through 
hls paper, absolutely Impossible toydlstlngulsh between college and university^* I 
am, therefore, going to assume'fhat a university is an Institution for advanced 
special training, ^rom that point of view It is evident that the foundations for 
this work must he laid In conjunction with, and to a certain extent by, the pres* ' 
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ent elementary und secondary school system. I have often said that America 
is the only civilized country jhat has tried to get along with only four years 
of secondary work as training for the university work. We have not succeeded 
and the result is that our university must give instruction for two years of a 
general and fundamental character and preparatory to the instruction in tech- 
nical branches and law. ^ ^ 

Our universities admit students to the agriculure college, but if you will 
examine the curricula you will find that with the exception of two or three 
hours a week the work in the freshman and sophomore years is composed of 
instruction in botany, zoology, English, etc. The same in true of engineering 
In Missou^ we have u typical situation. We have u five-year curriculum and 
the first two years’ work are credited in the college of arts and sciences toward 
the B. A, degree. 

The Association of American Universities has agreed to an Ideal program re- 
quiring two years of college instruction for admission to all technical schools. 

This ideal has not yet been lived up to In all our Institutions, but in a consid- 
erable number it lias, and so i think we can start from this point of view in 
considering the relation of the universities to the oolleges, assuming that the 
university work begins after completion pf two years* fundamental study in 
sciences, languages, law, medicine, agriculture and other special branches. 

Now a national organization of education would permit our universities to con- 
fine t lief r work to this field. The present system in America does not permit this, 
as our system was not developed logically but by borrowing and patchwork* 

Take the eight grades of our elementary schools ; we have come to think of them 
as almost sacred. How did we happen to have eight grades? Simply this way. 

When the first progressive movement took place we were only thinking of the 
country schools. We sent some representatives abroad to study systems Md I 
they found only one system, and they brought back a Prussian &hool system 
which was planned for the country districts. Now in Germany they never 
thought of building these eight grades into their collegiate work. They were a j 

finishing school, the one that the great masses of the peasantry attended. In 
the city school system there are generally four grades of elementarv education j 

and then the students usually .differentiate, some going into the gymnasium, etc. . j 

•But our system has resulted in an elongation of the course and a waste of time. 

So it was with our high school of four years, borrowed from Edinburgh. We 
have got to think of that as almost sacred, but still more juicred is the four years' 
college course. Indeed it Is like a red rag to a bull to say anything about a 
college course of less than four years. President Eliot was criticized in America 
America w^en he suggested a three years* course. 

Now we have tested the six and eight year courses brought from Prussia, 
four years from Scotland, and two from England; so in that wqy we have a 
situation which has results! in our universities making an awful meps of this 
petty work. Our. universities were born with men brought oi^t of the colleges 
and it was not until Johns Hopkins commenced to do research work that we 
bad a real modem university ideal, and this had to tie built upon the four-year 
collage course. Harvard and Yale borrowed that and we have a graduate 
course on top of the four years* course. A student can not begin to have an 
htyi of his own until he has gone through all tiiese courses; then he can 
begin to think. Let me repeat that a national reorganization of education would 
permit the secondary schools to continue their work to the completion of the I 

general education in the school and the first two years of college. This par- j 

ticular work gives th* junior college, its field, and in its place it can sham in I 

that general cultural training of the freshman ahd sophomore years. The I 
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vocational Institution It severs its natural relations with the university, because 
tfe vocational training of the university must be based upon sound, training In 
fundamentals In the schools below. If the junior colleges take up technical and 
vocational training, then the student at the end of the two years belongs nowhere 
The people and the Nation need a number of engineers; they need a large 
number of men well trained -In agriculture; they need some lawyers; and they 
need some doctors, not nearly so many us we used to have. We need an ample 
number of eueh who have the two years’ training In college, and the Junior 
college cm devote itself to these. There must be a volitional Junior college, but 

unkcrJlty n8t tUtl0n ’ ** 1 08,1 " 0t h “ Ve any dlrect relationship' With the* 

Allow mVln closing, to expres^my belief that, at least in the present state 
0 0 educational system, the junior college Is an important factor, almost a 

necessity. In the development of early cultural education: It would be possible 
to Point out many other ways In which the Junior college could assist. Many 
of the standard- colleges, so called, might well become Junior colleges, not only 
because they have no money, but foj other reasons. 7 

I am Indeed glad that the Commissioner of Education called such a conference 
as this, and I hope it will he helpful to the Junior colleges, helpful to the uni- 
versities, and even to the standard colleges. 

THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF JUNIOR COLLEGES lit THE 
UNITED STATES. 

By J. STANtxr Brows, President of the Northern Illinois State Normal School. 

In spite of every effort to fix conditions, we are and shall continue to be 

tT ,0 M? Ce . Wl . tl1 tbe faCt that ae evol “ t,on °f education can not be checked 
The public Junior college la as distinctly the last response to a last step taken' 
to the development ~of public education as was the secondary achool a last step 
in the development of public education. ■ 

We have put Into our laws something like this; That the years from 6 to 21 
may be devoted to education. In other words, It Is just as legal for a young 
man or young woman ,to demand education at public expense at the age of ' 
20 or 21 as It Is for him or her to demand It at the age of 15 or 16 

W " “ *£“ baala that . Public Junior College waa established In 
.Joliet, III., In 1902. Joliet takes no particular credit for it, but concedes It to 
“ a v,8lon - Dr - William H. Harper, the flrat president of the UniW 

ty of Chicago. Superintendent SoKfan, of St. Louis, President Bntler, of Oolnm- 

«d durfow °« W *, W ° f th6rS "* at the «»»«"*«» of Chicago In 1889. 

and during that meeting dearly set forth that the first two years of college 

"„hT. 8Ch0 ° l WOrk ' 1 th,nk they had lw « mind the school of arts 
and sciences, *s the majroity of colleges confined their work to this field. They 
Mi l. Why should not centers be established where the flrat two years of 

follef Jrh' V h0U,d ** ?lven? Accordingly a Junior college was started at 
Joliet with five or six students, and It grew In that community because the 
Junior college I 9 largely a local community proposition. 

The development ot Joliet was slow at first, but It waa continuous, and did 

5 * T "f ‘ mome , nt '> ny more tl,an the development of the public high 
•Chools. Which was slow at the beginning but did not stop for a moment 

: to ° n,y ab0Ut 70 ye * n s,n< * 0,8 very first high school 

anrt tl,at wlthln tte Vut 80 years the secondary school, hive 
eloped 500 per cent, It becomes apparent that the evolution of education will 

U e t0 " top unless ther « 18 Prided a way to care for the large number of 
104375— 22— —3 
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boys and girls of 17 and 18. years of age who are graduating; from our high 
schools. In order to care for them it has been suggested that] Junior colleges 
can be started under the guidance and supervision of the State universities 
and that too for the sake of the State university as well as foa" the sake of the 
boys und girls in the various communities. 

We are face to face with the knowledge thnt of the 450,000 students intend- 
ing colleges, something over one-lmlf of that number are attending private 
institutions. It is very difficult for the private, educational institution to 
develop so as to Increase the number of people, it cun can* for. The only 
other avenue through which it- can be done is the public educational system. 
The State of California passed the first direct daw providing for the junior 
colleges; and it probably has more well-developed Junior colleges than uny 
The State of California passed the first direct law -providing for the Junior 
college* in Missouri or other States, but I am sure of the Jiiuior colleges Jo 
California. For years they have faced there the problem of caring for the' 
young men, the young women, and the boys and girls graduating from the 
high schools, and I think it Is in a way a defense for the Stute that these 
junior colleges were established by low. There is, however; local defense for 
their development in any State where a law ^*urly sets forth that the age 
limit is between 5 and 21 years. There Is uo difference lietwven a young man 
and n young woman of 17 and 18 and 21, so far as education is concerned^ 
and if the soc*idary work has been finished at 17 years and the young man 
or woman desires to remain in the public educational Inst tut ion no l»>v 
•should prevent it. 

Within the past year all the universities, public and private, huvo probably 
the largest number of students that have e\*er attended colleges -in this country. 
Something has to be done. We have not lieen able to do very much during the 
time we have been at war ; bulldliufims not gone on in cities and towns as it 
did before the war. , ■ , 

Tin* best of care for the high-kchool hoys and girls Is provided In the junior 
college, either public or private. It Is clear thnt there will not he developed 
more tlinn^me State university of the snme kind In any State, but there Is 
nothing to Prevent the establishment of larger and larger numbers of public 
junior collates In any State where*, the private, junior colleges already esfab* 
lisliesl are ^sufficient to take cure of the young people who wish to go to 
college. ■ • 

Now, I* think I would he unfair If I did not say another word 'about the 
development of the public junior college upward. In cities of 100.000. such 
ns Akron and Totedo, Ohio, and others like Cincinnati and St. I-ouls, there Is no 
reason why a Junior college, established in sifeh a center, should* not develop 
into a’ college or a technical University supported at. public expense. That la 
thejtf rectlon of the trend ^to-dn.v, n trend that will be encouraged ; ami I aui 
wlmHg to be responsible* for the statement that we shall never have too large 
a number of weft-trained men and women graduates from good colleges and 
unlversities/Too large a number will not be possible because they will drop 
out when they reach their intellectual level. ( 

A public junior college, with a local atmosphere and with local support and, 
with the support based on the age limit, is ns surely one of the avenues through 
which public education will develop within the next generation as it was tliot 
the high schools from. 1890 to 1920 grew by such leaps and Ixtumls as caused 
Doctor Judd to say* they grew 500 per cent in that time. It Is the only avenue 
through which public education can. satisfy itself and through which youu^ 1 
pien and women can have their opportunity In college. 
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* PROBLEMS of the public junior college. ' 

By David Mackenzie, Dm. of the Detroit Junior College. Detroit. Mitt. 

Tlie interesting story of the genesis and growth of I lie Kansas City Junior 
colh w.. tts-sUen hy n previous speaker. might be taken in all its funda- 

ns ,he l,l8 «y»- of H'** Oetnilt Junior college. We l>egun>in 1915 with 

33 student* ami U t year we had an Enrollment of about 700 dav students, 
uhioli with the ciiA.IInumt of the summer ami evening sessions gives us n total 
cnroUmcnt of l.Otfo * intents. ‘ . 

rfls tnaiff millet high schools'tlie Detroit Central High School had for- many 
-years Ik*ou offerlifc IH.stgrn.hmte w..rk. In some macs these were hi advance 
of the standard Secondary school courses; In. other cases. tln*v were merely 
the mon} advanced courses In the regular curriculum. For this additional 
work advanced credit wns sometimes given our students on entering college- 
hot. ns there was no general agreement on this point, and hr the practicability 
of .hong advanced work. grew nppnrent. we decided to organize a one-vear 
Junior college, ami to offer sticli loginning collegiate eoursea as our existing 
instruction form* ami equipment seemetl to Justify. As previously stated we 
began with an enrollment of .33 students, hut the Immediate rapid growth in 
membership indicated a real need, for wlilelt ampler provision lind to be made 
In order to forestall any attempt to binder o.ir'plniis for development in 
91. we decided to seek legislative authorization for the establishment of u 
Inn lor collope. Opixmition to the etttnlititflmim of public hljrli Minute in 
Michigan liad to la- fought in lire courts in the early .lay*, and we frafed that 
any attempt to organize n Junior college would arouse similar opposition unless 
sanctioned by legislative enactment. The Michigan act authorizes any school 
district in the. State, having, a population of . more than 30,000 people to 

organize a Junior college of the district school system, in which 

may be offered courses which shall not embrace more than two years of col- 
Mntr work. * | 

During the first two years we made no request ,for any appropriation, finding 
the high-school hadgtu sufficient for our modest needs. The first year after our 
official recognition we asked for anti received an upproprliition of $30,000 and 
tbit last year rite Junior college was allowed for instruction' a ml supplies $00 000 
As (he college Js a lam of the puhllc-sclmol system of the city, there hi no 
tuition for 'hients; the only other fees, chargeable lo all alike, are the usual 
aboratory and athletic fW-s. Obviously this small revenue would be Insufficient 
either to organize or maintain an institution of our size, if unattached to and 
not closely connected with, a well-established high school. . We were fortunate 
hi having a high school well equip|>ed In a material way and equally well pro- 
vided with unusually capable Instructors.; and so we were able to avail our- 
seves of existing laboratories and shops, ns well aa of a library lind a 
acidly, that were equal to Junior college requirements. While it would bn 
possible to discriminate more closely than has l„-e„ done by us between high 
srliiH.I ami college ns to the actual coal of I not ruction mid maintenance it would 
be most difficult even for the cost and efficiency experts in our present dav 
educational systems. to apportion the exact amount to be charged to each of the 
two units. The establishment of a college unit In the same building' with a 
high school, although it may entail on each some unfavorable consequences la 
«bv».,isly an exceedingly economic arrangement. ? s|>eci,.»y during the Inception - 
and infancy of the Institution. In our larger high schools thf administrative 
and. Instructional forces, the library and laboratory facilities, the classroom 
and other accommodations of the building wlli^ntlsfy tlie initial requirements of 
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a Junior college am), at nominal expense a junior college may be developed from 
any good and sufficiently large high school. 

The popularity and undeniable success of the Junior college movement ore 
based upon a sound pedagogical, principle ; via* the attempt to unify into one 
complete whole the entire educational process of the adolescent This Idea 
has confirmation In the old established public, schools and the newer secondary 
schools of England as well as In the corresponding schools on the Continent 
For convenience these are usually divided Into a lower sct\poi for the younger 
adolescents and a higher school for the older adolescent group. In our own 
country this Idea seems to be. crystallising in the organisation of Junior high 
schools for the former and In the combination of the senior high school and 
the junior college for the latter. The Ideal would he realised, It seems to roe. 
If the four lower grades, l. e., the seventh to the tenth, inclusive, were Included 
In the junior high school, while the four higher grades were likewise grou|ied la 
a senior high > set tool or college. But In practice the Ideal la rarely achieved, 
and during the years *of experimentation various systems of grouping may well 
be tried. In Detroit we are well satisfied with our experiment of housing to- 


gether the four regular hlgh-school grades yvlth the junior-college grades. 

In this connection a word of warning is pertinent, however. While there Is 
no profound difference between upper hlgh-school grades and lower college 
classes either In the content of the curriculum* the method of Instruction, or 
the mentnl attitude of the student, each year represents an advance over the 
preceding; consequently. In plnnnlng fbr n Junior college there wlll^pe Insuffi- 
cient and inadequate provision, both on the Instructional and on the material 
side, If bastd on the erroneous Ides that the Junior college is merely an ex- 
pansion of the existing high school to accommodate the increased enrollment 
These teachers must have a wider knowledge and larger preparation than hat 
the average hlgh-school teacher; the instruction must measure up to the greater 
capabilities of older students; and the library and the laboratories must pro- 
vide facilities adequate to the special needs of the several departments. It 
seems to me that some of the official estimates In regard to certain of these 
Items are misleading, unless they are to be regarded as Initial expenditures 
only. In Illustration of this point I may state that, although our hlgh-school 
laboratories were as well equipped as those In the average small college, and 
sufficed, for the needs of the Junior college 'during the first year of Its existence, 
they speedily required enlargement and increase In qulpment' On our physics 
laboratories we have been spending $1,000 a year apd in chemistry and biology 
several times this amount. These are fundamental requirements that may not 
he overlooked In the organization and development of any junior college' worthy 
of the name. / 

As the college grows and larger appropriates are required, a never-falling 
argument exists In. showing the actual savlpg effected by enabling students 
to secure the first two years of their coJIegOvtlalnlng at home. Thus assum- 
ing that each student who Is attending college out of the city la spending $790 
a year on his education, a student body of /200 would withdraw from the city 
for educational purposes 200 times $750 of $150,000 a year. Contrasting this 
Item of expense with any. appropriation that is likely to be required by the 
college will not be without convincing results. 

The foremost problem in all of my educational experience has not been to 
secure money; it is to find real teachers. We all reullze that In every educa- 
tional Institution the teacher la of more Importance than all else combined. 
And 1 am convinced that the success ofour college Is to be attributed matntj 
to the type of teacber we have fortunately attracted to it' Our policy has 
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been to obtain teachers who are superior to the Instructors generally assigned 
to underclassmen In the universities, in the universities there are, as we all 
know, two types -of professors, one devoted mainly to teaching, the other to 
research and authorship. As research brings both renown to the Institution 
sod distinction to the Individual, it natufally to the gonk sought hv the ambi- 
tious young Instructor, slid nn.v gift of teaching that be might possess' hot 
only remains uncultivated, but Is even looked upon as a hindrance in the pur- 
>nlt of professional reputation and advancement Underclassmen In the larger 
colleges rarely meet a great teacher; too often he 1s only an Indifferent drill- 
master or at best only an Instructor In the literal signification of the wont 
In the selection of teachers the first qualification to Interest in the. subject to , 
be taught I' -place Interest before scholarship,. because where there to genuine 
taterest. there to bound to be adequate scholarahlp. And yet while we do not 
overrate degrees, we are not Indifferent to their value. .The Ph. D to not an 
open sesame, to appointment In our Institution, for I have seen too many ‘ 

Rg P.'s who have their title but nothing else to qualify them for teaching. 

On the other hand, if one lins not- done ns a minimum of graduate work what 
is equivalent to the requirement for the master’s degree, be to not acceptable 
to lift, ^ . * 

Interest In the student to our second qualification. Too many college In- •' 
urn. tora seem devoid of any human Interest, owing possibly to the great' else 
of their classes. Our small clasaes. on the contrary, make possible the cultl- 
vntion of a personal relationship, suggestive of the big brother Idea, of inti- 
macy and helpfulnesa, which reduces scholastic and moral failure to a mini- 
mum. And this suggests our third qualification, which differentiates a real 
teacher from the mere drillmnster and Instructor, viz. the power to evaluate 
•nd interpret life to youth. We all believe that the primal purpose of higher 
education is to show students the oft-repented distinction, between living and 
making a living, and how the several fields of knowledge are of value to them 
In the degree In which these contribute to an understanding of life and a so- 
totlon of Its problems. Underclassmen are at a most susceptible age and are 
la need of wise guidance from teachers of the widest experience. - Herb there- 
fore. to the moat flngrant error of the large universities. Ambitious to ex- 
- ,,8n,, "tt' 1 Increase the sire of their student bodies, many of them are enroll- 
ing a much larger number of students than they bwre proper Instruction fa- 
cilities for. The consequence to that Incoming freiflfcen are assigned tutors - 
who 4n age, experience, and knowledge are superior to them by only the 
smallest ot margins. Why should these colleges undertake a problem which 
they manifestly are unprepared to solve? -Finally, an to teaching experience, ' 
n has been our practice to give preference to men and women who, although - ' 

not entirely without normal school or college experience, have had wide and 
extended opportunities In secondary school work. 

While the four-year colleges and the universities undeniably enjov advan- 
tages in the way of soolnl. academic, t.ml professional prestige and oppor- 
tunity. which make a strong appeal to young teachers of either sex. the Junior 
college Is. not without compensating conditions. In the matter of salary the 
city college can afford to lie fairly generous. Oar present schedule has a mini- 
mum of $1,000 and a maximum of $4,000. with a probability of the latter 
becoming $4,500. The average salary at the present time Is about $2700 
We mate no distinction In this respect between men nnd women: and while • I 
the majority of the department heads who receive the maximum salary arc 
men. ogr pollcjrta not to reserve these positions for the men. From the organ!- 
istlon of the college the head of the French department has been n woman. 





Bat It is not on better salaries alone that the junior college lias to* rely in 
making an appeal for earnest teachers. At a recent conference, called by a 
. nearby uniye'rslty for the discussion of some of the problems confronting the 
junior college, surprise was expressed by olte of the professors that a junior 
college was able to offer any inducement, outside of a better salary, that would 
attract even young instructors from the university* I have observed two such 
factors. All of our teacchers who have been connected with large, colleges, 
and this 'observation is confirmed by visitors from such institutions, are im- v 
pressed with the fact that our studertt body is unusually serious and earnest. 
The probable explanation is that the great majority of our students are in 
modest circumstances, are making sacrifices in order to secure their education, 
and therefore prize the opportunity more fully than, do the wealthier students, 
who, having been sent to college at the expense of well-to-do parents, are more 
Interested in the social side of college life than in scholastic attainment. The 
second factor is the independence and the freedom from petty department con- 
trol that our teachers enjoy. The junior college is untrammeled by traditions 
and precedents; academic rank and seniority have as yet gained no footing; 
everything is a matter for experimentation and trial. A teacher with enthusi- 
asm, originality, and initiative has an unusual^opportunlty of working out his 
ideas and impressing, his ideals upon the unprejudiced and open-minded student 
’ body. 

The Incorporation of the junior college as a unit in the public-school system 
Implies the abolition of all entrance requirements other than graduation from 
a high school. But while a higfi-sehool diploma is a general prerequisite for 
admission to college, it Is not an absolute requirement; an exception is made 
In the case of adults and others who possess sufficient general culture and 
intelligence to enable them to pursue a given subject, or even several subjects, 
with profit. These members we classify, as do colleges generally, as special 
students. A diploma alone without certification will not secure admission to 
colleges that admit on certification in lieu of examination. This fact puts us 
at some disadvantage as to scholarship; for, naturally, those graduates of 
high schools who desire to go to college but are refused certification on the 
ground of inferior scholarship or inability to meet the college entrance re- 
quirements, enroll with . us. We have, therefore, each year a varying quota 
of students who, according to the accepted standards, are unprepared to do 
creditable college work. Furthermore, we have students sent to \vb who, in the j 

( judgment of tjie parents and teachers, are too immature to l>e deprived of the 
' restraining influence of the .home, and too inexperienced to be subjected to 
the distractions and unaccustomed environment of the large colleges. During i 
our first years we regarded this as a severe handicap, but it -stimulated us to 
greater effort; and, as our reputation grew, we have attracted each year a 
larger number of the abler, fully prepared graduates from the different high 
schools in the city and the adjoining districts. Fortunately for us, too, even 
from the beginning we enrolled a goodly number of bright and clever students, 
who for financial reasons were prevented from going elsewhere to college. 

As all who are graduated from high school are not of c&ll&e caliber, and j 

as frequently even the dullest in a class are eager to go to college, it might be 
inferred that- the absence of entrance restrictions would force us to adopt the 
wholesale dismissal practicq so prevalent In large Institutions that admit several 
times as many freshmen as they can properly instruct. Su£h, however, is not | 
the cane ; withdrawals at our request, are rare occurrences. When a student's 
preparation is wholly inadequate in a given subject,, as sometimes happens iu 
English, or mathematics, he is transferred to a high-school course In^composi- 
tlon* or algebra, which is an .easy matter where school and colleger are in the 
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Fame building. On the other hand, In subjects such as chemistry, physics, and 
b 4 fhfer algebra, in which there are always students without any high-school 
preparation, sections are formed for -a rapid survey of essential principles and 
fa<*ts. Then, there is the student who is not quick, not retentive in memory, 
and not keenly discriminating in his logical processes; a type familiar ffl'every 
teacher throughout the whole educational system. I^e is, however, eager fpr 
knowledge, earnest in his efforts, determined, and persistent... By whut right,. 

I should like to ask, does the college instructor stigmatize such a youth as in- 
tellectually Incapable, regard him as an academic intruder,, and ruthlessly deny 
him the privilege of higher education? In the case of such a student the time 
element is the difficulty; the remedy is to lighten his load. If he is unable to 
carry the normal program of 15 semester hours, he may achieve real success 
with a smaller number. There is, it seems to me, a serioqs ethical question in- 
volved here and the public is Justified In criticising the policy of many colleges 
In this matter. No bne will deny the right of an educational institution to pro- . 
tect Itself against the influx ,of the incompetent, ani to determine by reasonable 
methods the qualifications of entrants; but after granting admission to such 
students as comply with their requirements, they are morally obligated to '■ 
make every effort to give -them the education for which "they have come and 
for which' they are paying. 

In our Junior college we have experienced a real embarrassment from ex- 
cessive absences on the part of students. When a student is living at home, he 
Is frequently called upon for assistance by parents who do not realize the 
importance In college work of regular attendance. The student himself* 
sometimes Is not altogether blameless In this matter. As the education Is 
obtained without expense to* him individually, he Is not restrained by the 
thought of any financial loss from 'absences. He frequently yields to the temp- 
tation of the abnormal wage that he can obtain in any of the Industrial plants 
for an occasional day of his unskilled labor’ This evil we endeavor to combat 
by every sort of appeal as well as by penalties. We' have been experimenting, * 1 
lately with the plan in effect in mahy colleges of requiring all absentees to 
appear before a faculty attendance committee. This seems to give promise of 
success. A kindred evil which has to be watched vigilantly, but which is to 
be expected in an industrial city like Detroit, especially when so many students 
are partially or udiolly self-supporting, is the inclination to assume too. many 
hours of outside employment. 

In discipline and supervision, we have endeavored to develop a policy that 
lies between the freedom prevailing in the four-year college and the restraint 
and control characteristic of the high school. We wish to give the fullest pos- 
sible recognition to the growing powers of youth and Its desire for freedom 
and self-expression. While we make use of our easy accessibility to parents, 
which on the* whole gives us a very great advantage over colleges In general, 
we believe profoundly In self-determination. The primal problem iq education < 

Is to help the student find himself and make him independent of the teacher 
and the school. With our disciplinary policy the student body is In hearty 
accord and this past year a student council ^as been organized entirely through 
student Initiative. Its aim is to foster a proper college spirit and to develop 
and. direct all forms of extra-curriculum uctlvitlep. The measure of success in , 
these matters may be inferred from the fact that the study rooms and cor- I 

ridors assigned to Junior college students are entirely without faculty super- • ! 

vision; that the institution thus far. has been entirely free from disorganizing 
class rushes and hazing episodes; and that two groups, varying as widely in ! 

age and In'TOvelopment as do high school pupils and college students, should 
work together under onp rpof in amity and harmony. 
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It wacf said yesterday that the'term 44 Junior 44 as applied to high school and 
college was unfortunate, becahse of the implication in the minds* of all adoles- 
cents of Inferiority. . From time to time J meet students who object to going 
to a Junior college ; they declare that they wish to go to a real college or to uone. 
Discussion of this point shows that their objectk)h Is Prosed upon the fact that 
the junior college is not sufficiently detached from the high school and upon the i 
belief that in such an institution there Is necessarily an absence of college 
life and college atmosphere. The latter statement is, of course, in a measure 
true, gnd is a serious defect. Upper classes, tutorial and professorial Instruc- 
tor's, classic structures and stadiums, fraternity and sorority houses, organiza- 
tions and activities, academic traditions and customs, intimate associations and 
friendships, all of which make up that entity we call college life, count for so 
much in the higher education of youth. While resident students even in a 
dty university are deprived of some of the delights of the social side of college 
life, in a public junior college they are necessarily denied many more of them. 

To meet this deficiency we have introduced such activities as have social and 
educational value, far as conditions permit We have met with fair suc- 
cess in the different college sports. We issue a student publication each week 
that compares favorably with other college publications. We have glee clubs * 
and debating, dramatic, and literary societies. Through dances, mixers, rallies, 
assemblies, and other functions to which parents are invited, we furnish a 
wholesome social life that centers around educational Interests. Many of us, 

I know, are apt to grow, pessimistic over the excessive enthusiasm and energy 
that the student .body displays in such activities as compared with studies. 

For many, I admit, these are futile and demoralizing. The most that'can be 
said of these activities Is that they provide a harmless form of recreation and 
entertainment for perhaps the larger number of students. But for the active | 
participants they are more truly educative than much of the formal instruc- 
tion of the classroom. The interest and effort they awaken,%,the energy and 
labor they require for realization, the practical training and experience they j 
furnish because of their close relation to the work of the world, are all valua- 
ble factors in the educational prooess. In. fact, I sometimes wonder whether j 
a twentieth century Froebel may nbt appear, who will discard the formal studies 
and methods now in use and substitute therefor activities for which adolescents 
have such an Instinctive and perennial interest. % ! 

On the purely scholastic side we have found many problems to solve. Some 
10 yettrs ago there, appeared in the ..Atlantic Monthly a notable article by 
Brooks Adams, a brother of the author of the 44 Education of Henry Adams, 44 
himself also a lecturer at Harvard, In which he affirms that among college 
students, as well as in society generally, there is a rapidly growing tendency 
to refuse to make any effort at independent thinking. Most of us, I believe, 
will agree that the evil has increased during the decade since the article vjts 
written. Of course, a condition so catastrophic is not to be attributed wholly 
to defective methods In our schools, but the feature of education that contributes 
to this result in the greatest degree, according to my observation, Is our failure 
to discriminate between real knowledge and mere book knowledge. * 4 Knowl- 
edge comes but wisdom Ungers. 44 The rush so characteristic of modem life 
naturally permeates our* whole educational system. Such an influx into j 
the mind of diverse and unrelated facts as goes on year after year in the , 
process we call education,. does not give time for assimilation and organization. 
The child influenced by his natural instincts resists our efforts anti the youth 
who has reached college age frankly declares he is surfeited and is seeking an 
education merely for its vocational and social advantages and not for the joys 
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of the Intellectual life. So while we occasionally succeed In awakening Interests 
and appreciations that are purely intellectual and cultiiral, we have to content 
ourselves In providing the multitude with the loaves and fishes In the firm of 
predental, premedical, preengineering, and other preprofessional courses. 

From the purely academic viewpoint we have no reason to complain. Our 
State university favored our proposal to establish a junior college and sponsored 
our request for recognition before the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. In the grading of students we were most exacting from 
the first; the result was that our students .on transferring to other institutions 
not only found that their preparation was adequate, but that they could secure 
higher scholastic grades with lees study than when with us. Universities and 
college authorities generally accept our credits at their face value and seem 
most kindly disposed toward the Junior college movement. An exception has 
to he made, however, of the department at Albany and of the colleges of New ’ 
England. . 

Our efforts thus far have been restricted to the building up of the standardized 
two-year Junior college, In which the customary foundational courses are 
offered, leading later to the different baccalaureate degrees. But the future 
possibilities, of the junior college are much 'greater. First 'of all, the Junior 
college will, I believe, represent In Its curriculum all that will hereafter be r* 

, quircd In the way of a general or cultural education, and will be empowered to 
confer a baccalaureate degree Indicative of this fact. The senior college as 
it how exists, the graduate school, and the professional schools wlU constitute 
the future universities, and provide specialized and professional training As 
for. the Junior college Itself, it Is likely, I believe, in addition to the existing 
typ^ to develop two other more or less distinct types, namely the vocational 
colleges and the community college. In industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
centers. Junior colleges, as has been Indicated In uiir discussions, may easily 
and naturally develop alohg lines that meet local needs. It seems to me that 
there Is no more danger that the applications of science to industry, oonUneroe, 
and agriculture shall sink to fin elementary level In the Junior college than they 
have In the past In a four-year college. 

B,ut I must hurry on to the community type of Junior college. In every city ' 
there Is a class of fairly intelligent and truly aspiring men and women, who, 
although unable to meet the typical college-entrance requirements, can with 
profit to themselves and society pursue many collegiate courses. This is shown 
by the popularity of university extension work both In this country and in 
England. Municipalities owe the privilege of hfcher education equally to all 
-of Its citizens who desire it. Furthermore, the perpetuation of democracy 
demands a higher degree of Intelligence In its citizenry than now exists. The 
percentage of college-trained men and women throughout the' country to-day 
to too low to maintain intelligent governing bodies. Destructive radicalism 
to spreading simply because there Is not intelligence sufficient to combat It 
Even In odr small college we caif already see the liberalizing and stabilizing 
el&scts of higher educntlon. AVe huve a comparatively large number of youth* of 
lecklcd radical tendencies, who have {tecome tolerant and moderate through the 
study of world history and political science, nntfahe opportunity, afforded for 
a free discussion of social and civic, problenfs. And perhaps, many of the 
ntdicale in the world, who are advocating violence and revolution, require only 
the Illuminating and revealing light of history and science to be convinced of 
their error. 

, In fP lt f of Adams’s statement to the contrary, there are still some adults 
Hho think and who aspire to clearer and wider thinking. It Is from t h~p 
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that the public junior* college will, get Its clientele. As* soon as possible, we 
plnn to offer evening courses of such variety and character as will attract 
every man and woman desirous of Improving his or her general intelligence, 
vocational status, or value as a citizen. In the cultural and recreational list 
will be found eoursep in 'foreign languages and literatures, drama and play 
production, philosophy and efhlos, hygiern* and sanitation. Upon the voca- 
tional side we Shall begin with attempts to Interest young men in the scientific 
aspects of banking, exchange, foreign exports, etc. In order to create leaders 
of public opinion and efficient governmental employees, we shall offer popular 
courses in political science and*economics and also provide practical eoopera- 
tion with all governmental bureaus and wejfare agencies thip^ghout the city. 

In some such ways will our junior colleges become real channels of education, 
inake abundant returns to the communities for their cost and so Justify us who 
find In them the hope of democracy. * y 

President Humphreys. Is itJiecessary to have a high-school diploma to' enter 
’the Detroit Junior College? 

Dean MacKUNztk. No. Those who take the standardized courses for’ uni- 4 
versity credit do; but adults who are taking some of the cultural courses tlo pot 

A Member. Do you^have teachers who work in both units — the high school 
add the college? 

Dean Mackenzie* Yes. * > . > 

A Member. What do you"do with the boy who has completed 15 units of high- 
school work at^the end of his third year? - 

Dean Mackenzie. Usually we permit him to take a combined course in school 
and college. He is given his high-school diploma at the end of the first semester. 

A Member. How db yon meet the objection that some colleges raise to en- 
rolling high-school pupils in college classes? 

Dean MacKenzi*:. We regard such students as virtual graduates. At any 
rate, they have completed the usual prescribed 15 units for admission to college, 
find are therefore in the same class as students who enter college on examination 
In Heu of a diploma or recommendation. 

A Member. Do you admit high-school pupils with fewer than 15 units to 
college classes? 

Dean Mackenzie. Very rarely. We may possibly have had five or six during 
the past year. We do this only In courses that are regarded as of either *higb- 
school or college grade, such ns solid geometry or trigonometry ; or advanced 
course In modem languages In which the enrollment is usually small. The high- 
school pupils must be stronger than the average because of. the heavier load 
they carry. The speed of college classes is supposedly twice that of the high- 
school classes. 

president Hill. I feel that the break does not come in the normal place when 
we separate high-school pupils of the upper classes from sophomores In the 
college, hut sometimes we have to do things not exactly ns we would like. 1 
feel the junior college should have the two years it has now and the two years 
below that; then the troubles would be removed, but we are In a situation 
where we have to do our best with certain ipechanlcal restrictions. 

If we wCTe" to -reorganize the ^ucatlonal system, as the. gentleman from 
Detroit suggests, I realize that not only in tlio classroom hut also in the dormi- 
* tories fonJhe eleventh and twelfth years, the difficulties would disappear, bnt 
we are likely to have some mechanical difficulties in this period of adjustment. 

• With regard to the restrictions on high-school students doing college work, 
I. think that it is one of the important things to adhere to Just now ; n new 
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•institution must sometimes lean over backward. I had a recent experience* 
when a question, arose from one of the teachers’ colleges in regal'd to stenog- 
raphy and typewriting as college subjects. I can not get It through tny head 
that It is thinking work ; any pupil can learn to use a typewriter. 

A little While ago I said that the vocational junior collie naturally dropped 
out of line In its relations with the university; that Is not to say that I do not 
believe In vocational work of Junior allege grade, but Ido say that those who 
go Into strictly vocational work will. And that what is done at that stage does 
not flt In with the technical profession*) work done In the* Junior, senior, and 
graduate years of the university and that they do not belong anywhere In par- 
tictilar, but will have lo do just tfce best t$ey can. 


CLOSING SESSION, AFTERNOON OF JULY '/. 


JHffi CURRICULUM OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE^ 

By F. M. McDowell, Graceland College. 


In reply, tw'roquest for reasons for their organization, I received replies 
from Mjjjj^ate Junior colleges. Ranked in the order of frequency mentioned, 
these •reosonsjrere as follows: (1) To provide opportunities for higher educa- 
tion under church control; (2) to furnish a completion schfiol for those who 
can not gq further; (3) financial difficulty of maintaining a four-year course- 
(4) desire of students for college work near home; (5) to meet entrance 
requirements for professional schools; (6) to provide vocational training in 

advance of high school; and (7) to provide additional opportunities ’for teacher 
training. 

In a word, the private Junior college Is an outgrowth of the demand that the 
traditional small denofninatlonal college be given a place in our educational 
system; i^ place ut which American boys and girls Just cbmpletlng high school 
can secure at least two years of higher education In small groups underdose 
supervision. I believe that this type, of Junior college Is here to stay. 

We may safely say that this new type of Institution has come Inter existence 
,not so much to furnish entirely new content material for Instruction as to meet 
certain administrative n$ds in high school, college, normal school, and unlver- 
sitj. There seems to have been little demand for new* subjects but rather for 
an extension of the opportunities for securing that which was already t»tn g 
taught, together, with u closer supervision by either home or church of such 
lostrdctlon. 


If this stntenfent is true, the curriculum Vjhe Junior college may well be 
expected to be quite,similar to that of the first two years of any standard col- 
lege course^ the important question . being the Increased availability of such 
tourses and the closer supervision of the Immature youth while pursuing them. 

" ** sll 0 V l, I not overlook, however, the demand that the Junior college should 
be a completion or vocational school, furnishing instruction in vocational sub- 
jects in advance of anything offered in the high school. These points will, also 
have- ah Important bearing upon the Junior college curriculum. 

Another problem hearing upon the course of study presents itself: What do 
atudents who enter the junior college dxpect to receive while there? I have 
divided such students Into four groups: (o) Those who expect to continue 
their iberal arts work In some standard college or university upoh graduation 
from the Junior college; (6) those who expect to enter certain professional 
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school! such as law, medicine, engineering, and dentistry; (c) those who 
expect to enter some definite vocational line such as teaching; (d) those who 
consider the junior college as a finishing school and thus the end of their 
education. f * 

(d) Clearly those who expect to continue their work as liberal arts students 
iff some standard college or university will want 1 to find in the junior college 
those subjects usually taught in the freshman and sophomore courses of the 
standard college, so that they may enter the Junior year without loss. What 
these courses are is pretty well agreed upon. They include English. foreign 
languages, natural sciences, social sciences, and mathematics, with English 
usually required and a certain minimum and maximum amount permitted from 
the other departments. 

Although no definite statistics are available, the Indications are that a large 
per cent of junior college students fall In this class. In replies to a question- 
naire, 41 per cent of the graduates of 53 private Junior colleges in the years 
1915-1017, inclusive, continued work in some higher institution, while 73 per 
cent of the graduates of 12 public junior colleges for the same years later 
enrolled in four-year higher institutions. ,It Is not clear, however, whether all 
of these took the regular liberal arts work.* 

At any rate, we are safe in assuming that a large, per cent of the curriculum 
of the Junior college will be a duplication of the courses usually given in the 
first two years of the standard college or university. 

(6) A second group of students found in the junior colleges are those who 
expect to enters some professional school after completing two years "of college 
work. If the subjects which they demand differ at all from those demanded 
by the first gropp. It will be due to the entrance requirements of the particular 
professional schools which they expect to enter. 

An examination of the entrance requirements, specified by typical professional 
schools, reveals very little variation from those required sfor admission to the 
junior year of the liberal arts course. In other words, professional schools 
seem to be of the opinion that the first two years of standard college work, 
consisting of general cultural courses, constitute the best preparation for pro- 
fessional work. There is, however, some variation to this rule. Medical schools 
emphasise the science courses in the first two years. Law schools ask more 
than the normal amount of social sciences. Engineering schools likewise ask 
more mathematics. All of these subjects are, however, standard liberal arts 
subjects, and to meet these varies demands the junior college must offer a 
variety of such courses with opportunity for choice on the part of the student, 
this choice to be determined by future needs. For this group we shall need, 
then,, a Junior college curriculum which differs very little from that demanded 
by the regular college students. 

# (o) Next we have to consider those students who expect to find in (he 

junior college definite vocational courses adequate to assure to them a position 
upon graduation. Perhaps the best example of this group Is the teacher train- 
ing group. 

Some people will argue that choice of vocations should not be made until the 
Junior year, hence we should offer no great amount cit definite vocational work 
in the junior college. Perhaps there is much merit in this argument. On the 
other hand, an individual who has completed n four-year high-school course 
and has had two yea^p of college work, including a large amount of -definite 
vocational training, is far above the average for the cotmtry as a whole. Will 
not the teacher trained in the Junior college be for above the average teacher? 
The Bureau bf Education reports that the # average for all public-school teachers 
in America is about the eleventh grade or third year of high school. In the 
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tacejtsnch facts, may it not be argued that the Junior college may well offer 

sakssr tn,,n,n8 ,or ““ ? May — - £ £?£ 

WouS it not be a mistake, however, to encourage the student to take voca- 
t onal courses which are of very little value in themselves or are In no way , 
hkelv to prepare him for advanced work in the same line or in similar lines? 
Could not courses be arranged and taught so as to furnish at one and the same 
time certain vfcatlonal training, cultural training, as well as preparation for 
advanced fields? For example, at Orapeland College we offer 15 hours of 

Is Plv. a third-grade State certificate. These same courses are so taught 
however, as to hove a general educational value hnd will atsofee counted as 

Plater dTt”’ ar * °° UrSe8 8h ° nld 0,6 8tudent decide to enter the unlv^dty 

Therefore, the so-called vocational courses of the Junior college mav well 

h . a d ® ™ ,ue: fir8t ’ t0 ralse th? average for^he amount of training usually 
required in the several vocations; and. second, to Ornish preparation fo^ 
advanced work In various fields. At present, this dual application, as poised 

? t Ut n “ b0 ' e> h “® ***” J orked out *» the field of .teacher training. MiXt 
t not also be worked out for such coursers domestic science and busings 
training or commercial branches? A large number of the Junior colleges for 
young women are giving courses In domestic science for col lege TX A 
little later I shall refer to other attempts along this line. 

,. (d) ™ ere ,s f tm n ,ou * h croup of students in the Junior college, namely 

My investigation shows that about 80 per cent of the graduates of the private 
junior colleges and 40 per cent of thrise of the public Junior colleges ? a ili 

Indlcat ‘tb J"n ia8 " tatlona ,or the 1915-1917. This condition 

In* Xl J ' f " Umber of 8tudents regard the Junior college as a finish- 
ng school. Just what courses such students should have is an open question; 
perhaps those of a vocational nnture such as suggested above. I notice a 
change of attitude, however, in regard to the so-called finishing schools That 
fte , T 1 ” 8 UP ° D tbe CUrrlcu,um ' I ^ote as follows from 

“StudX, ” 08 ?' ;° °“ e °* the lead,ng Jnn,or co,legea ot Missouri: 

th. * 8 ° ther ,Mt, - tUt,ons ' ^e often embarrassed to find 

^ were “SB*** misnomers. Private schools for wo/nen of 

finishing t^Twere particularjy at fault in thls regajf" ’to 
remedy this situation was the object- of this particular institution. The 
solution was found In the Junior college fully accredited by the State uni- 
versify for two full yc&rs of college work • 

Another catalogue says: “ * . . College has been in the forefront of 
nmdern womens schools In breaking away from the traditional lines of the 
old-fashioned finishing school.” 

, ™ 8 te " dency todlcates a decreasing number of students who regard the 
Junior college as a “finishing school” of the old sort. On the other hand, 

S?” « I 1 ” 88 nUn ** r 01 8tudents , le « ve whool after completing the 

dr col'cpe^course. Is not this a marked improvement 'for a “nation of 
sixth graders ? Would that thousands more of our citizens could complete a 
Junior college course.- At present only 10 per cent ever complete high school! 

In determining what the Junior college curriculum should -be it may be of 
value to find out what it actually is. I therefore present herewith some tables 
showing the subjects offered in 19 public and 28 prlvat?Junlor colleges for the 
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Table 1.— . Subjects offered by 19 public junior college** listed in order of 

frequency . 


English 19 

History 19 

Mathematics t_ 19 

Chemistry 1 1§ 

French 10 

German 15 

’ Spanish 13 

Physical- : ... 18 

Economics 13 

Latin- »• 12 

lrsychology 11 

Zoology. 10 

Botany 0 

Biology — 8 

Mechanical drawing 8 

Machine shop 1 7 

Art _^7 

Home economic* 7 

Commerce _• 6 

losphy 0 

Public speaking . 6 

Surveying 5 

Music -i. 5 

Greek 5 

Geology l 4 


Sociology 4 

Electrical engineering 4 

Astronomy 4 

Agriculture I - 3 

Education 3 

Physiology 3 

Hygiene " 2 

General engineering 3 

Architecture 2 

Italian 3 

Entomology 1 

Dramatics 

l;ri".lr, C -- . 1 

Physiography j 

Elementary law 1 

Journal bun 1 

Mineralogy 1 

Civil engineering 1 

Mechanical engineering 1_I I 1 

Norwegian : . .» 1 

Ethics and logic j 

Total... 302 


Table 2. — Subject* offered by 28 private junior colleges* listed in order of 
• frequency. 


English 28 

History 28 

Mathematics - r . 28 

I <a tin .28 

German ^26 

Chemistry : 24 

Physics 19 

Botuny 18 , 

Bible- 18 

Psychology 17 

4 Education -.i i 17 

* Economics 10 

'■ Spanish 10 

Greek ^ 14 

French 12 

Philosophy 11 

Home economics 11 

Music 9 


Zoology e 

Biology 6 

Public speaking 6 

Sociology 6 

Ethics and logic 6 

Italian 5 

Physiology , 5 

Agriculture.. 4 

Art 4 

Geology 

Journalism 2 ( 

Hebrew 2 

Commerce * 1 

Machine shop . 1 

Hygiene ; 1 

Astronomy 1 


fotal. 
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Table 3. — Vocational subject* offered by 19 public junior colleges. 


Mechanical drawing 8 

Machine shop 7 

Home economics — 7 

Commerce •: 0 

Surveying r g 

Electrical engineering 4 

Agriculture 8 

Education 8 

General engineering 2 

Architecture 1 % 


Printing 

Plumbing 

.Elementary law. 
Journalism. 


Civil engineering ... III £?III 

Mechanical engineering... , 

Total 68 

Per cent of total 17.5 


Table 4. — Vocational subjects offered by 28 prit'ate junior colleges. 


Education 

Home economics. 

Agricut tu re 

Journalism..; 

Commerce 

Machine shop 


17 

11 

4 


Total _ no 

Per cent of total : I— 1111111113 9 

An examination of the foregoing tables enables one to draw some interesting 
conclusions : * 

1. The traditional freshman and sophomore college subjects rank highest 
I 11 frequency T>f mention. The 11 highest subjects in thp private Junior 
colleges are: English, history, mathematics, German, chemistry, physics, 
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botany, Bible, psychology, and education. The 10 highest in the publjc insti- 
tutions nre: English, history, mathematics, chemistry, French, German, eco- 

nomics, Spanish, physics, and Latin. From thi^ table it is easy to see that' 
English, history, mathematics, science, and foreign language constitute the 
brtlk of the curriculum in both types of institutions. * 

Z Another feature worthy of notice is the extent to which these institu- 
" {Um * lmve introduced vocational courses. In Table 3, there is presented a 
list of vocational subjects offered by 19 public Junior colleges. It will 
be noticed thut such subjects constitute 17.5 per cent of the entire curriculum 
of these schools. In Table 4, the same facts are shown for the 28 private 
junior colleges. Here the vocational subjects constitute only 9 per cent of 
the total curriculum. Of the vocational subjects in the public junior colleges 
the live highest are: Mechanical drawing, machine shop, home economics, 
commerce, and surveying. Of those offered in the private schools the three 
highest nre education, home economics, and agriculture. Of the 28 private junior 
colleges mentioned, 17 offered courses in education. ' - • 

3. It may be of interest to mention the fact that although 59 i#*r cent of 
the graduates of these private Junior colleges did not go on to higher lnsti- 
tutions. only 9 per cent of their curricula was vocational. On the other 
haml. only 27 j>er cent of the graduates of the public Junior colleges failed to 
enter higher institutions yet 17.5 per cent of their curricula was vocational* 
in nature. * * 

A fourth question flmt may l>e a determining factor In tli^ planning of 
a curriculum for the Junior college Is: What is the probable future of the 
junior college? After some study of this problem 1 am ready to state that, , 
in my opinion, the Junior college Is here tp stay as a definite factor in our edu- 
cational system, provide^, however, It finds Its place and keeps It What Is 1& 
place? 

lhe chief Justification, of the junior college Is that it extends to American 
.vonth increased opportunities for securing a higher education nearer home 
nr under closer supervision at less exiiense. - The junior college is bring- 
ing to the very door of thousands of our high-school graduates the oppor- C 

lo «' our, ‘ »t least the first two years of o college efiucation and I 

Inramvliile to find themselves and their chosen field. So long ns our uni- 
versities are overcrowded, so long as only 2 per cent of our citizens ever 
■titer college, so long ns we remain only a Nation of sixth graders, surely ' 

iherc Is a place for such an Institution as the Junior college. To keep Its 
important place, the Junior college -should insist upon high standards for 
admission un i for graduation. It should offer work which Is dearly of 
••allege grade. It should permit nothing to Interfere with Its Ideals; close j 

super v ishm on the part of a well-trained faculty with students in s m«n 
groutis. If it attempts vocational training it should be with the same high ' 
ftnndnrds. Under such control the future of the Junlor.eollege is assured. j 

As'n result of this study. I conclude: 

1. Tlmt the bulk of the curriculum of the Junior college should becom- 
PosimI of those subjects generally recognized as suitable for the first two years 
«f standard college work. These include: English, natural science, social 
science, in nj liematics, and foreign language. 

Z That in order to meet fhe needs pt the preprofesslonal group, sufficient 1 

opportunity should he given for choice among these departments to meet the 
entrance requirements of particular professional schools. For example, a I 

prcmodical student should have plenty of opportunity to take courses In the \ 

natural sciences. A student contemplating engineering grants all the math©- " I 
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matics he can get. All of these subjects would, of course, be pursued under 
strictly standard college conditions. 

8. That some vocational courses should be offered, but that these should < 
be of a high-grade, offering not only vocational training but having general 
cultural value, as well as acting as stepping-stones to something higher. 
Teacher-training work is now being offered in a number of schools on dhis 
basis. 'Courses in commerce, home economics, agriculture, and even various 
lint® of engineering might well be worked out upon this basis, 

4. That in all this work Junior colleges should maintain high* standards, 
such as those specified by the , North Central Association of Colleger and 
Secondary Schools. 

5. That no junior college should attempt to offer more than it is qualified 
to do with maximum efficiency. 

Such a plan seems to me to have the following advantages: 

(1) It would assure the confidence and continued support ou the part of 
the State universities In the various States. Experience seems to justify 

. the conclusion that universities would be very slow to accept variation from 
the above standard* 

(2) It would justify public taxes for the support of higher education of this 

type. . ' 

(3) It would merit on the part of private junior colleges continued hnanclal j 
support from their- respective constituents. 

(4) It would, in a word, assure the Junior college a definite and permanent j 

place in the educational system of the future. \ 

President Noffsingkb.’ What do the teacher-training courses Include? j 

Dean McDowelt* They include general psychology, 6 semester hours; the 
history and principles of education, 5 hours ; and a course in administrative 
methods and practice teaching, 5 semester hours. These are recognized for 
university credit and if the students do any teaching they also get credit 
* for that work. 

Miss Reid. The University of Missouri recognizes six hours of psychology, 
but the course in methods Is only recognized at the university, if students enter 
the school nf education, toward a B. S. degree. ^ 

JUNIOR COLLEGES AS COMPLETION SCHOOLS. 

* 

By Charles 8. Stewart, of Crane Junior College, Chicago, 111. 

I - V 

I look upon the junior college largely from the point of view of solving 
practical situations as they arise, rather than as a link In the educatlohnl 
chain. From that point of view alone the junior college will have sufficient 
reason for all the courses that it, may offer and sufficient reason for Its ex- 
istence! The so-called 44 gaps” In the educational system seem to me to be 
desirable. I refer to those we have beard endless discussions about in so many 
meetings, as that awful abyss between the eighth grade and the high school, 
and between thb high gchool and the college. 

* I traveled with a fQurth-yenr class into Crane Junior College and noted a I 
wonderful transformation In two months. These young fellows whbin I knew 
as high-school seniors had approached the freshman work In college from an 
entirely different point of view. While in* the high-school work they seemed 
to be boys, they seemed to me to be men when they took up the college work. 

I might perhaps more easily have understood that, if in college I had met 
them coming from some other high school. Therefore, this question of an 
educational plan to be carried out through a certain number of years does 
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me as vital. I would not hesitate to say that It would be a > 
pimve graduation exercises after each year’s work; the T>oy oould^ 
hnd say “ I have tluislied that year's work.” He would $ertaluiy 
er position, if he did not go on la high school, than one who has 
8tttrted school and quit." The same principle applies In 


not appeal 
good thing 
then go out 
be in a 
to say “ I 
(Allege 

" e fu Crane Junior College ranging from 10 to 35 years of 

age, nmtfwe have quite a- number of married men in the institution who sup. 
port a lfife uud child while they are going to college, by working extra hours. 

psychologically, these older meu are unlit to take that freshman 
• hut some way or .other both tlie young men and the older make 


vork : 


Of co Hi 
college J 

gfHKl. 

The objective,. It seems to me, is fitness for citlstepslilp in the United States 
and wllile that problem has been touche^ upon here to-day it Is the only one tnat 
has n<g been discussed and It la one on which I feel verystronglr— as citizen ‘ 
■her because of the type of students that I come hi contact with from 
day. Crane Junior College is located on the west stele of the city, in 
■gion where there are a great many students who are either foreigners 
“ palvut ® °* n, e from foreign hiitds, and who speak a foreign language., 
the students speak English with difficulty; many of thein'ran not toy 
and. except with constant effort. It Is Impossible to correct their 
We have many of that type who have keen minds, and we. can not 
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them in English ns many of them tvrlte well. Although thev are* 'not 
perfl-ctlon In their work In English, If they are keen mentally they succeed; 
th * 4 are in earnest. • 1 

it if f. rnm> Junlor CollfKe w-aa organized under the supervision of the 
nj\ ty of Illinois because so many Crane hlgh-school graduates went there 
fort their engineering work. Our high school Is a .technical high school In which 
only work preparatory to mi engineering course Is given. The college of 
lirse, admits students from other high schools upon their graduation a n <l the 
presentation of a diploma, women ns well ns men. It was started to enable 
vs to no the first two years of college work at home and thus make It pos- 
■ ? finish their work at the university. We* have also preparatory 

w>r or the medical schools of. the city of Chicago where our hoys go with- 
ut condition, provided they take the zoology course of the Junior college, 
e have had a hard tight, for we have been in the shadow of three universities 
that are not prone to accept our work unless It Is of a high grade. 

e can meet the need of the community, for the large percentage of the 
»o>s who do the two years of college work go into some line of business 
The possibilities are great In a city the size of Chicago, and a young man 
with two years of college has n wonderful opportunity. Many go Into some 
form of salesmanship -and it Is surprising how they succeed. Two years of 
co ege Is certainly better than none for these young men. 

I have already mentioned the keenness of some of these boys from the foreign- 
ungiiage sections. They are tremendously anxious to get on in th'e world, par- 
* rewlsh to**- an<1 »>>«y work day and night to stay In college; manv 

n«.M * * 4 °* clock on * ,n order to 8,a y So there Is the economic 

problem, which Is a very Important one In a grea t city. 

I met a boy the other day who. went away to one of. our large universities 
last year and he said, “I am coming back; I spent $900 In one vear; and If 
I want to go to college I have to come hack.” He is going to Crane next year. 

I want to tell you that many of our boys can not spend the money to go to 
the large universities and the qext best thing Is the Junior college. It means 
104375—2$ i ’ . • 
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an extension of college work to boys who are very capable and who would 
otherwise never see the inside of a college building or take a single course 
of university -curriculum. this country is to develop as a democracy, the 
Junior college is the means Uy which a college education will be carried to the * 
masses who can not affords to spend money at the institutions founded by 
millid^airea, 

MFT Bainter. Do I understand that a student who takes commercial work 
may enter the school of commerce, a department in Qus university, as with 
Juuior standing? 1 should like to know what subjects In thut preliminary 
work are of a technical character — what commercial studies are credit oil in 
the universities and are not iucluded in the staudard courses such as the tlrst 
two years of Minnesota. * 

Mr. Stewart. Our course is a duplicate of the required jptuilies in the course 
in commerce at the University of Illinois. At first we had difficulty with the 
university about having our Junior college work accepted, because, as hi ‘many 
other things, we approach the subject from a different point of view. Our course# 
includes certain types of bookkeeping, accounting, und commercial law, not the 
. commercial law that the high school takes or even that offered in the law 
school ; certain courses in economics and commercial geography. It approaches 
more nearly the University of Illinois coursb than that of the University of 
Chicago, because the latter approaches the subject from a different point of 
view. The junior college also offers what would be regard**! as a. first course 
in psychology in the university, which many of our students who have finished 
Crane take and which they make Me of as teachers in manual training. We 
have sent Junior college men into a number of States in the Northwest to teach 
manual training because of fheir intensive training in high school; none of- 
tfiera have retured failures so far as I kuow, hut have succeeded as teachers. 

President Serena. Do I understand that the Crane Junior College is fostered 
by the University of Illinois? 

Mr. Stewart. I should not be misunderstood there! The courses were or- 
ganised under their direction uu\l under very chose inspection of the faculty 
\,f the University of Illinois. That is the only connection barring the fact that 
the university is very jmich overcrowded in the first year and is very glad 
Indeed to “shunt” some of its students into other institutions where they can 
get training for the senior college in engineering^ 

President Serena. Is there no other college where ‘similar work is done? 

- * Mr. Stewart. 1 fancy they supervise the work of other junior colleges, such 
as the Joliet Junior College. -The Bradley Polytechnic Institute is affiliated 
- with the University of Chicago. 

Mr» Painter. I offer a suggestion that might explain the situation in Chi- ^ 
cugo in regard to the Crane School. It so happens' tlmt the University of Chi- 
Ncago does not have an engineering department, therefore those young men who 
were doing the technical work in the Lane and in the Crane Technical High 
Schools h&l to seek work elsewhere than in Chicago, so this very close affiliation 
was brought about with the University of Illinois. 

In respect to the commercial work, I am very much interested in your affilia- 
tion with the University of Illinois. I am anxious to know if the university 
gives credit for work done In elementary bookkeeping, *ucli -as given in high 
schools; and also whether they *!lf ullow you to give subject that were com- 
' nionly given in schools of commerce In the universities. AI| of us who are 
Interested in the University of Missouri realize that it will adi^it students on a 
basis of 60 hours of college work. In a group of elective wor^k students have 
ample opportunity to select those subjects that will fit in with the school of 
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commerce, but the University of Missouri has not. recognized other technical 
tuBJects taught by the Junior colleges. 

President Hill. 1 should like to say Just a word to clarify the situation. We 
»re preparing young men to enter certain professional schools. We give a 
■nan who is to enter a medical school a certain course. Now to meet the situa- 
tion for any medicu! school he must do 8 or 10 hours of biological science; he 
must do 8 or 10 hours of physics, and 8 or 10 hours of chemistry. An engineer- 
ing student must also take the particular work requir&I of. him. 

Mr. Stewart. When a student wishes to enter a medical school we tell him 
that he must have such and such studies in order to enter. Likewise we. state 
that students In engineering must tnke set courses In drawing, etc., to enter 
the engineering school. The Crane Technical High School Is the oldest institu- 
tion of Its'. kind in the state: for years its students went to the University of 
Illinois before there wns a thought of a Junior college so that before we at- 
tempted to organize the Junior college there was a close affiliation, and our boys 
had established a good record at Illinois. I think It Is, fair to say that the 
line Technical High School develop! more along the ’line! of vocational work; 
Crane has adhered to preparing men for university courses rilong technical lines. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 

Miss Reid. As the result of the work of . the committee on the organlzntlon 
Of the Junior colleges. 1 Imve the following recommendations to propose: 

1. That a meeting of {hlR organlzntlon of Junior colleges be held" in Chicago 
on the Friday nnd Saturday preceding the annual meeting of the Department 
of Su|ierli,temlence of the National Education Association In February, 1021. 

2. That we admit to temporary membership those Junior colleges that are 
accredited h.v recognized accrediting agencies, stibh as State universities, State 
departments of education and voluntary regional associations such as the 
•North Central Association or Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Ass of 
elation of Colleges nnd Sccondnry Schools of the Southern Stop's. 

3. That the following committees tie nppolnted.by the president of the asso- 
rlathm to report at the first meeting of the nssnclatlon : (1) Constitution 
ami by laws: (5> standards of Junior colleges: (3) Junior college curriculum. 

4. <Thnt the following persons be nominnted ns officers of the association : 

President. David MnoKeuzIe: vice-president, T. W. Raymond: sccrelirrvtreas- 
wvr, Martha McKenzie Re id. c 

Professor Wynn. I nm hear(|l!y in favor of every word that Is in the report, 
but I feel It would be absolutely necessary, in order to keep from cutting out 
(me half or one-third or one-fourth of the Institutions which ought to be 
recognized in this body, that Institutions that are recognized by other agencies 
«honld also lie considered ns members of this association. If such a statement 
«.n"t made, it would cm out the possibility of any Institution in the State 
"f Tennessee liconmlng a member of tills association. I do not know what 
words should he put in. hut we will cut out a number of institutions that 
rightly belong. 


President Thompson. I should hnve supplemented the wording of the report 
by ex pin in ing thnf>we adopted the standard named In that report, purely for 
the temporary organizations. You will note that there are committed apl 
Muted for the purpose of drafting a constitution, and to consider the defini- 
tion of stnndiytds for Junior colleges. 

After extended discussion it was voted to amend the section relating to 
temporary membership In the association by adding the words : 
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"£nd such other junior colleges as have had their, students admitted with-, 
-out examination to the junior classes of the four-year colleges and universities 
which have been accredited by any dftthe above-mentioned agencies.” 

The other sections of the committee’s report were then adopted seriatim. 

Dean MacKenzle was introduced by Chairman Wood ns president of the new 
organization, whereupon he addressed the meeting as follows: 

President Mackenzie. I certainly appreciate the honor, and I hope I appre- 
ciate the responsibility of the position to which you have elected- me. I shall 
make it my business to acquaint myself with the junior colleges throughout the 
country in this' association. I will endeavor to understand their various needs, 
and do what I can to bring about harmonious and profitable relations among 
them. I certainly will put forth my best efforts in this matter qjid bespeak for 
myself and my associates your earnest And harmonious' support. 

President Thompson. I thlpk we should provide something for President 
MacKenzle and the secretary-treasurer to work with. We -have announced that 
we are going to have a big meeting, as large as we can make It, at Chicago, in 
February, and there is no way to acquaint the various colleges of that meeting 
without letters and circulars to them. There are also to be three committees 
formed, and they will have a good deal of work to do, and we have not pro- 
vided the wherewithal, though we have provided the officers. 

/Fmpve, therefore, that'all the colleges represented in this meeting be assessed 

as an Initial fee in the temporary organization. 

The motion was carried. 

President Thompson. At this time I tjdnk It is highly proper .to introduce 
the following motion: That this conference of representatives from the junior 
colleges here assembled express its grept appreciation of the constant and 
thorough interest that Commissioner (Jlaxton has fdBftiny years shown In the 
development of the junior college, and, further, that we thank him for making 
possible a meeting of this kind. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

President Raymond. I move that this assembly also express its great appre- 
ciation of the services which Dr. 2&ook has rendered us in arranging for ami con- 
ducting the conference. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Dr. Zook. Since the inception of this idea of land ing a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the junior colleges, I have not lia^MMightest -doubt that it was 
going to be a successful meeting, and I may s^lwt&very hope that I had in 
the beginning has more than been fulfilled. 

It is a part of the ’function of the Bureau of Kducation to, stimulate and 
promote educational movements. We do not have In this country a centralized 
educational system. The support of education is chiefly a State and local 
matter. However, I very much hoi»e that you and all persons who have to (ft 
with education throughout the United States wflf be active in supporting what- 
ever measures are brought before the country to give to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and to otjier national educational agencies; those funds which will enable 
them better to promote the cause of education. 

MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Balnter, Edward M., principal. Junior College of Kansas City, Mo. ^ 

Bolcom, W. 0., superintendent of -schools, Rochester, Minn. 

Bowman, J. Hall, president, Meridian College, Meridian; Tex. 

Brown, J. Stanley, president, Illinois State Normal School, DeKalb, UL 

Bnenger, Theodore, presides "College, St Paul Minn. 

Fleagle, Fred K., dean, .Marlon iSRutef, Marion, Ala.* 
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Harmon, J. C„ president, Cottey Junior College, Nevada, Mo. *. 

W * J *’ fl f' d 8ecr , 0tar y* Washington Uplverslty. St. U>uis, Mo. 

HUI, A. Ross, president, l Diversity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Humphreys, John S., president, College of Marshall, Marshall, Tex 
Lee. L. l>., vice president, Christian College, Columbia Mo 
Uomis, Burt W., president, Mafvin College, Frederick! own, Mo. 
l/>ve. !• . S., president, Loulsburg College, Loulsburg, N C 
McDowell, K. M., dean, Gracelnnd College. La\oni. Iowa 
' Mackenzie. David, doan, Detroit Junior CollegApetroit Mich 
Million, John W., president, Hardin College, MexWo, Mo/ 

Million, Mrs. Helen Lovell, dean, Hard in . College, Mexico Mo * 

Noffsl n ger , H. G ., president, Virginia Intennont College, Bristol, Va • 

Raymond, T. W., president, Mississippi Synodical College, Holly Springs Miss 
Raymond, Mrs. T. \V„ Jrfdy principal, Mississippi Synodical College Hoiiv QnHn % n 
j Reid. Martha Mackenzie, dean, William Woods College Fulton Mo’ y Sp * M,w - 
Ryan. W Carson, jr., educational editor. New York Evening Vast, New York 
Serena. Joseph A. president, William W’oods College, Fulton- Mo 

l ,rofK *>^ I ' , lvV8l.y of Minnesota. Minneapolis, Mlhn. 

*m I f' w P . . r T' rWl8trnr ' B'^kburn Collie. Carllnvllle, in. 

Smith, L. W., superintendent, Joliet Junior College, Joliet, III. • 

Stephens; E W\, president board of curators, Stephens Junior College Columbia \f« 

Stewart, C. S.,* professor, Crane Junior College, Chicago 111 Columbia, Mo. . 

Templin, Lucinda de L„ dean,. Lindenwood College, St. Charles. Mo 

Thompson, Richard R„ president, Crescent College, Eureka Springs, Ark 

Wlnaeld. «. F„ president, Wesley College, Grce^lile.. t“ 

flood. James M., president. Stephens’ Junior College, Columbia, Mo 

I' 0 '"™,- , Mld<Ue T *”^*orma7lFool. Murf^ro. Tenn 
^Washington, d! C ‘ ^ « 1UCat,0D - State. Bureau of Education, 
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Part II. 


EXTRACTS FROM PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES. CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEBRUARY 10 , IT, 1921 . 


THE IMPORTANCE OP STANDARDIZATION AND COORDINATION 
OP JUNIOR COLLEGES. 

By Arthur Ktlb Davis, President ot Southern College (Junior). Petersburg. Va. 

My Idea of the curriculum of the Junior college is like Mrs. Mnlnprop’s con- 
ception of Cerberus, “ Three gentlemen at. once." It should be a tripartite ar- 
rangement for. the reason that It has JaJm definitely planned for three distinct 
classes of students and has'to bear definite relation to three distinct ends 

The Junior college course should be related to the standard collect as a 
liberal arts course; It should be. related to practical affairs as a vocational 
. course; and It should be related to society as a social or finishing course. 

Io th ® °P |nlon of the “cognoscenti”. as the college or university Is the 
senlth of shining Intellectual excellence, so the finishing school. Is the nadir, 
of abysmal Intellectual darkness. If any other ordinal fenn would connote 
Just what is meant, the abhorred title might be omitted. But the fact Is that 
t e finishing school— and the finishing school, alone— means an institution that 
frankly proclaims that there Is a special training needed for society as well 
as for intellectual leadership or for practical^ affairs, and the finishing school 
alone plans Its courses with a view to social efficiency and leadership rather 
than to pure scholarship or to practical efficiency/ May not* the Junior college 
curriculum embrace such courses? May n'ot music and. art and dramatics ex- 
pression and dancing, be combined with our quantum of liberalarts for a’ fin- 
ishing or social course as appropriately as we may combine with this quantum 
• the practical courses In stenography, typewriting, mechanical drawing, and ac- 
counting for a vocational course? 

hIH*. ft>nn ‘ th,f ' , 800181 cour8e 8l *ould take Is a matter for careful and 
unprejudiced consideration. If the general opinion In my own State Is In line 
with the consensus of opinion throughout the country. It Is probable that the 
course proposed will provide at least for the cultural side and for the vocational 
skle Even this bifurcation of the Junior college course shovfa a decided change 
In the opinions of educators. When the Junior college norm was first established 
n Virginia, there was a decided tendency to hold the course sternly to one line, 
to a mere duplication of the first two years of college work; But In the last 
tew years a new and less narrow tendency Is evident with us. ' 

This part of my subject — a plea for the broadening of the cohtent Of the 
course-may be properly closed with an extract from a letter written to me by 
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Harris Hart, the able superlntenclent of public institutions 6f Virginia. He 
bejs : * 

* I believe that a course cnn be uinppe<l out which would embrace a sufficient 
amount of academic and scientific nfaterlal to be a safe substitute for the ttrst 
two years of a standard collegj course, and at the same time have a sufficient 
amount of distinctive material, either vocational or professional, which would 
Five the Fra dilate immediate preparation for professional or* vocational work. 
If this can be successfully done, I would be inelined to say tli'at the function iff 
the junior colleffe was, first of all, to prepare rather definitely for some voca- 
tion, or for some definite place in society, and at the same time preserve Jn 
this preparation adequate material from the standard four year course to 
•make the transition to the third year of the standard college at least iwssible, 

• if It be not particularly easy. 

This letter seems to me to contain the very essence of the plan that I have 
outlined and to correspond with my suggestion of a tripartite course of study. 
Mr. Hart mentions three things as the function of the junior college: (1) To 
prepare for some vocation (vocational course); (2) to prepare for some place 
in society (social course); (3) to prepare adequately for third year of college 
(cultural course). 

Let us consider briefly the liberal arts or humanistic content that should 
be Included in each junior college course, whether cultural, vocational, or 
social. Following the usual system of groups and group-electives and electives 
at large, I beg to submit for your consideration a plan that seems to me to 
be suited to junior colleges and applicable in every case. 

The liberal-arts course may be divided into 'six groups, as, in our State 
university. These groups are: Group 1, languages; Group 2, mathematics; 
Group 3, science; and Group 4, social sciences; Group 5, English; Group 6, 
philosophical sciences. * 

Let the student be r$iuired to take two courses (or six-year hours) in 
English, and one course (or three-yenr hours) lu four of the five remaining 
groups, making a minimum total of lS-yenr hours in group electives (or 10 
to 21 year hours if science is chosen, according to the two or six hours given 

• to laboratory work).. 

As the graduation requirement for the* junior college is 30-year hours of 
college work and as this plan assigns a minimum of 18 hours to group elec- 
tives, 12 hours of work are left open for any electives at large that may be 

• chosen. Thus, nearly one-half of the junior college work may l>e devbtcd to 
any subjects— cultural, vocational, jot social— that the student may elect 
The student planning to apd)y for the bachelor's degree in a standard college 

. will necessarily choose his Jlectives at large from the courses offered in the 
six college groups, while the vocational or social student will be at liberty 
to choose $ny courses in any special groups suited to, his purpose that may 

• be offered by the junior college he attends. 

Fundamentally, this plan of group electives and electives at large Is in full 
accord with the present college plan. The only innovation is in the sugges- 
tion to extend the range of the electives at large, so that It may embrace 
vocational and social or fine arts courses, as well as liberal arts courses. The 
* effect of this plan ^ould be to standardize, to coordinate, aqd to give recog- 
nition to special courses already offered *by many junior colleges. The stand- 
ard already set would b$ maintained. The junior college would still be re- 
quired to offer 30-year hours of approved liberal arts or college work, but 
only the prospective B. A or B. S. student would be required to take the 
full 80' hours of college work. The special, vocational, or social (or finishing) 
student would then take only 18. to- 21 hours of liberal arts or college' work, 
keeping 0 or 12 hours to be devoted to practical or social courses approved 
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as electives ot large. The plan offers a simple solution of the vexed question 
of recognition or credit for courses that now are beyond the college pale. 

This question concerns. the Junior college alone. The standard college is not 
necessarily a pprty In interest. There is absolutely no change In the course of 
study planned for the student that goes from junior college to standard college. 

| For him. the full 30-year hours is devoted to college work. All his study is in 
the liberal arts and his courses, group-electives and elect! ves-iit-large are fully 
in line with the college undergraduate courses for tfie bachelors degree. Hence, 
there is no reason for the junior college to refer the matter td the standard 
colleges, save for the purpose of asking their valued advice lu a matter of 
moment In education. 

IX such" a plnn were adopted by this nss. x-intion. the whole mutter of curricu- 
lum would be simplified. It would be necessary only to select nud to outline 
the additional grrtup courses, from which tl>e 12 hours of electlves-at-lnrge 
might tie chosen. Sooner or later this wider range of choice mast be allowed 
Oar sons and daughters are taking vocational and social courses from sheer 
ne.Nl or interest, credit or no credit. let us put the Junior college on a iwen- 
ticth-eentury basis. Let us do It to-day. 

A CHANGE OF GYMNASIA TO JUNIOR COLLEGES. 

By Tiieo. Bcenckr, President of t'oncordla College, St. Paul, Minn. - 

i In order to exercl.-e tlie most far-reaching Influence on the early German 
« ,,,im tenints ln ,Ws (, ° untr y the American Lutheran Church was obliged to have 
educated lenders who were prollcient in Imtli lajiguuges, English and German 
This bilingual education was given at schools that trace their origin back to 
. The curricula of the German humanistic gymnasia were adopted at that 
time and adhered to until now. quite independently of the development of other 
Mmols In this country. We have nine of these institutions from the Atlantic * 
,0 1>aciflc * Our changed aims ami conditions naturally demanded some 
alterations in the curriculum. Onr pupils .entered some years older and Intel-* 
imually farther advanced than the lieglnners in the German gymnasia Instead 
of 0 years they were 14 or 15 years old. English and German had to be carried 
t rough the entire six years thfft was the length of the course. The typical 
. ™ urse of one of the American gyinqasia for the six years comprised the follow- 
ing subjects: English, 22 periods; German, 22; Latin. 36;. Greek, 20; Hebrew, 

5, history, 12; mathematics, 18; sciences, 12; and religion, 12.' These figures 
Hhouhl be doubled for semester hours. All of these studies were taken by every 
8 upent every year, excepting Greek and Hebrew, which were given the last 
four or two .years, respectively. No degrees were conferred ; the claims in the 
catalogues were modest to a fault. The schools were all boarding schools, and 
the students were under supervision during their time out of clusses. Social 
and athletic diversions were not overdone. The 'intellectual advancement of 
the young men was equal to the gains obtained in a high school and in the first 
two years of college. 

You can readily understand that there was o certain drawback in this system 
nllTerlng In nomenclature and courses from the ofie ln vogue. There was no* 
tack of real training and education of mind and heart The alms that were 
•(riven for were attained Hi a splendid way. ^ A large number of graduates went 
well prepnred from our gymnasia flyfle theological seminary at St. Louis, 
where 350 students are now studying. \But our gymnasia have not been draw- 
ng many except those who have made up their minds’ to prepare for the min- 
wry. When our graduates wished to evaluate their education according to the. 
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for the division of the college coarse at 
and a senior college, 

This Would seem, to overlook the fact tl 
part of Bradley Polytechnic Instituted 
founded in 1807, five years before the o 
referred to. The institute’s charter was 
that Lewis Institute at Chicago and tb 
also claim equal antiquity or possibly ev 
to believe that Miss Corinne Unland, wl 
of the Junior college at Bradley Polytt 
oldest, or perhaps she would rather have 
graduate. 

The Junior college is adaptable. It na 
formation to local conditions and neeeds 
college; far greater than could be secure 
I had occasion to send last year to eve 
cational Directory of the United Stafes ] 
latest catalogue. I looked these over wii 
number, more than half, are in the Sout 
these are for young women only. 
Uniformly in these schools great pron 
rlety. The conservatory and the departtz 
The rest of the curriculum is distinctly 
Sharply in contrast stand out the'larg 
of our flourishing cities, e. g„ Grand Bt 
nected with Bradley Institute; Kansas 1 
her of towns in California. In all of thesi 
an adaptation to local needs which neith 
four-year technical school can so well si 
technical and vocational work of the Jui 
and along these lines lies one of the 
colleges. . - 

The Junior college of this higher type, 
fundamehtal and generally accepted cot 
English, history, mathematics, foreign li 
which are partially or wholly technical 01 
prelega! course, business and commerce, 1 
the manual arts, agriculture, music, car] 
art, nursing, nonhal courses, electricity, 
surveying, printing, secretarial work, « 
electrical testing, forging, patternmaking, 
- scrigtlve geometry, engineering^ archlti 
horology, typewriting and stenography, ai 
courses ; most of them naturally are merJ 
mentioned to. bring out prominently the v 
tional character found in Junior 1 colleges. 

The Junior college furnishes an ideal 
semi \*ocatimTal lines. The tendency of ed 
cal occupations^ the past few years ha 
of the junior college in this particular : 
would have been the case a few years ea 
ciflcally to lines Involving in conslderabl 
curriculum but using these to build a fou 
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the University of Chicago into a junior 


Fiat a junior college was established as a 
: Peoria, 111., when that institution was 
rganlzation of the junior college above 
\ secured in 1896. It is my impression 
ie junior college at Goshen, Ind., may 
en an earlier beginning. I am inclined 
10 graduated from the literature group 
>chnic Institute, in June, 1898, is the 
i me state it, the earliest junior college 

turally shows more variation and con** 
i than is possible for the full four-year 
>d in a university. 

>ry junior college, so listed in the Edu- 
Bureau of Education, for a copy of its 
th great Interest. A surprisingly large 
hern States, and a large proportion of 

ilnence Is given to music of every va- 
tent of expression form the high lights, 
literary and follows traditional lines, 
e, virile junior colleges found in some 
iplds; Chicago; Joliet; at Peoria con- 
City; Hibbing, Minn.; and in a num* 
e there is a breadth of opportunity and 
ler the university, the college, nor the . 
apply. It ris in these schools that the 
aior college finds its best development 
best contributions of these two-year 


if I may designate it thus, offers the 
irses of the first .two college years— 
mguage, the sciences; and also lines 
r vocational, such as premedical work* 
teacher training in some economies or 
gentry, the automobile, machine shop, 
drawing (mechanlart and freehand), 
)urses for librarians,* design, wiring, 

. the tractor, practical electricity, de* 
Jptural drawing, shop maUiematics, 
pd drafting. Not all of these are full 
By parts of a two-year course but are 
akiety of work of a technical or voca- 

institution for certain technical, or 
ucation for the professions and techi- 
s been such as to render the service 
far more direct and important than 
rlidh I am referring now more spe- 
e part \he standard subjects of the 
ndatlon for more distinctly technical * 
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work in the highly specialized years of the senior college and university or 
specialist's school. Medicine furnishes a good example. 

The junior college should provide the premedical \york for the greater part 
of those who wish to enter this profession. The situation in medicine is being 
paralleled partially at least in law. The better law schools are asking for 
at least two years of college work, termed prclegal,. ns a basis for entrance. 
Dentistry is soon to. follow the same^ policy. Engineering has not yet gone 
quite so far, but there are signs that it is working in tW same direction. A 
year ago last month I heard President James, of .the University of Illinois, 
state at the annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges that he 
regarded, the almost exclusively technical and specialized character of the 
engineering course ns given at the University of Illinois and elsewhere ns 
highly undesirable. The engineer, he said, like the physician, should have at 
least two years of nonspecial ized or somitechnlcnl college work before entering 
upon' the more distinctly engineering subjects— a course oT narrow specializa- 
tion. I agree with him at least to , the extent that there is need of a broader 
training. The engineer Is now a man of affairs. He hohls-an important posi- 
tion us leader and director of industry. The duties devolving upon him are as 
complex as is our modern life. Mere technical training 'is not enough. Some 
advo<*ate n full general college course l»efore beginning the purely vocational 
training. An important gathering of the leading scientific and engineering 
men of our country, held last year, emphasizes still further the point brought 
forward by President James; Cornell University has also proclaimed its belief 
lathis plan. 

At Bradley Institute, at the present time and for some years past, we have 
been offering the first two years of various forms of engineering in such a way 
as to give ttte boy two years* credit at any of the engineering schools. Oth g- 
Junior colleges are .doing the same and much to the advantage of the student 
and of the university. 

In courses of this type (premedlcal or engineering), the junior college 
offers better instruction, better teachers, anti small classes with more in- 
dividual responsibility resting upon both teacher and student. The junior 
college serves also as a convenient means of classifying and sorting out 
students. The junior college tries out the student and proves him, whether 
’ he be of real college caliber or not, and whether fitted for engineering, medi- 
cine,, or law, or** some other specific line. The presence of vocational courses 
affords, a basis for more* intelligent decision nmj multiplied contacts with life. 
It also gives the student a wider culture. 

The junior college young man can. get two years of engineering in good 
thorough form, or he may complete his premedical work, or the two years 
required for law or dentistry. He can secure preliminary work in agriculture 
o? make himself ready for a teaching position In manual training or under 
the Smith-Hughes Act, or may take a fairly complete course in business and 
commerce. In all of these lines he is a straight college* student with the same 
* entrance regulations as at our largest Institutions and under as strict (or 
probably more strict) .requirements and supervision over his work. He enjoys 
these advantages at less expense and with less danger of losing his self-com- 
mand. There is also the immense advantage of self-discovery . and the more 
ready and effective coyrpction of mistaken choice. 

The institute Is just now planning a secretarial course, covering two years 
9? college work, primarily tor young women. This will give college English, 
political science, economic history; sociology, and other general studies selected 
from the Curriculum as specially suited for their purpose. Sufficient time will 
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be given also to typewriting and stenography and office practice to make the 

'Student proficient, and at the end of the coarse a superior office helper or 
manager. * 

Although offering a full four-year course, with the B. S. degree in home 
economics, the Institute also arranges the work in such a way -that a young 
wonmn nmy complete a teacher's course in two years, entitling her to a 

■ srctsr" and aiso to * apec,ai certificate ,n h ° me econ ° mica ’ 

nmMnna tacrea8l,, « 1 y*° Require degree people* for teaching 

positions, the need for a two-year course will gradually disappear. It Is still 
popular however and being large., technical, gives a fairly thorough prepara- 

► tlon. Its lack Is in general cultural subjects and consequent breadth of view 
At present the graduates from the junior college course In home economics 
find absolutely no difficulty In securing positions. The same Is still more true 
of mnmfirt trailing. «, „ , * 

-We have a large building devoted exclusively to a school of watchmaking 
and ai ed A’ork, jewelry, engraving, and optics. Many of the students of this 
Institution are -of college rank scholastically; the majority, however, are not 
It s a trade school, rounded in 1886, and therefore one of the oldest in the 
Unite States. Its curriculum involves no work of college rank and so per- • 
haps does not properly come up for discussion here, but there are some ad- . 
vantages In having this work connected with a Jjinlor college. We have also 
a one-year course In practical electricity and courses In the automobile, re- 
qu r ngiither one or two years. A very large number of our students special- 
ise In machine shop work, others in wood shop and advanced mill work In 
dr " wlnB . or ,n drafting. Those who take these courses easily 
find positions of responsibility above the scale of the men without school 
training of a technical character. In qll of these lines some are hlgh-school 
graduates and some are not. Oply a small part of their endeavors can be 
ranked as strictly college work, but the existence of a Junior 'college in the 
samt Institution renders it possible to give this, strictly vocational work In 
a vastly more appropriate and effective way. Commodious buildings, spacious 
shops, and extensive equipment are needed for junior college work. It Is 
sensible and economical to use them also for those other young men, who 
though not listed as regular college students, are in many cases such In prepl " 
aration and of equal or greater maturity and Intelligence. I am not an ad- 
vocate of separate schools for vocational lines bnless possibly In some 
Instances. The natural conditions of life require that all classes should as- 
aoclate with ene another and as there is a marked advantage in coeducation 
so there are distinct benefits arising from the unlop of vocational, »i»i.wi wi' 
and general college students, freely mingling in the same Institution The 
Industrial atmosphere Is good for the strictly college student and the allege 
surroundings, and Influence are thoroughly beneficial for the vocationally in- 
clined. With us, all join in the same assembly or Chapel service, add are ' 
under the same rules- in regard to absences, examinations, and general con- 
duct. All engage on equal terms In athletics; enjoy the advantages of the 
gymnasium, swimming pool, bowling alleys, and pool tables; and also the 
social life of. the school. Such a situation Is natural and healthy. It gives 

mobility and at the same time stability to the social fabric. It makes for 
democracy. 

The junior college as a completion school Is a point which must not remain 
nnmentloned. There are a very considerable number of young men and ' 

women who ought not to take a four-year college course, yet they would 
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profit greatly by one or two years beyond tbe high school. The vocational 
student is of this class. The university should not be burdened with these. 
The place is not suitable. Vocational students and those who must make the 
junior college their only higher education, find more favorable conditions in 
the Junior college, than in any large university or technical school. The 
university is organized in its shops and elsewhere on a different b^sls; its 
methods ore also wholly different. With the university the vocational work, 
in the ordinary sense, is too Incidental ; the student is lost In a cold and 
uncongenial atmosphere. There is need of ^vocational opportunity in junior 
/colleges for the large number who can not and who should not go ty a uni- 
: versify. 

The Junior college also has the inestimable advantage of knowing and Raw- 
ing local needs. It is in touch with the industrial life of the city or towinn 
which it is located. Continuation courses both day and evening for advanced 
•. workers can be arranged to material advantage. Practically 1,000 students 
’ made use of the institute evening classes during the past school year— all 
o t these of mature years. Summer courses present a somewhat similar ad- 
vantage. j 

\ We haj*e had under consideration for several years at Bradley the |x>ssl- 
bility of closer cooperation with industrial plants in the city. This might 
take various forms, some of them well established and needing no discussion 
here. In^felditlon to these we have been considering wlmt could be done iu 
the way otTrgining men for foremeb^for positions of responsibility and com- 
mand in Industries/ /There are muny men who already i>ossess a good knowledge 
of one or mcie trades and wish to fit themselves for more advanced positions. 
The laboratories, shops, equipment, and teaching force of the Junior college can 
afford them ah opportunity which the Industry does not offer, esi>ecially in 
giving famiUaribMJvith the theory, the fundamental principles, am! the science 
of their industry. Specialists would he called in from outside for short unit 
courses. Most of all, these students need some elementary work in psychology, 
sociology, economics, industrial history, and other subjects, which help to give an 
insight into tae problems of modern life, esj»eelally in Its Industrial relations. 
Something Ismeeded which will enable these men to deal more effectively with 
the problems which daily confront the shop manager— something which will also 
contribute toward the development of character, personality, und civic and 
social intelligence. Such a course has not yet been inaugurated with us, chiefly 
because om* shops are overcrowded already with Federal Hoard nnen and such 
civilians as . naturally corns to us. We seem to have at present' neither room nor 
teaching ^energy for this very desirable undertaking. But our interest iu the 
problem is still keen. 

It is significant to note that within the past few months an important con- 
ference has been heldin the East still further urging just such a line of training, 
with the expectation that it would be tried out in one of our largey cities this 
year, and if found advantageous, a large sum of money would l»o available to 
establish and coSuct it in other parts of the country. The Junior coj|ege has 
here a very vital connection with commercial interests and can make an in- 
dustrial contribution of great importance. / 

I ■ > * 

NORMAL SCHOOLS AND JUNIOR COLLEGES. 

By J. 8tanlet Blows, President of tho Illinois, State Normal School, De Kalb, 111. 

The 15 years assigned by law as constituting the perioJ of public education 
Is fairly universal in the United^States. The way this period has been divided 
by different communities, different sections, nnd different States has been ex- 
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and Inconstant There has been no centrilireU authority 
hi the Un ted States exerclsiug any control looking to approximate uniformity 
in the ilivlslon of this period of time In public education. Thisfact has led to 
very different methods of procedure, and yet It has encouraged from time to 
time, In the evolution of public education, the trial of experiments looking to 
mmething more satisfactory than precedent had supplied/ The elementary 
acbool has been In evolution and Is yet in the process of evdutlon. Much more 

may . t l * >e that tte hi 8 h school is the product of evolution and Is even more 
emphatically In. the stage of evolution now. * f 

The Junior college, of public character, is a kind of culmination of public edu- 

“ V L P “ b M? es,,en8e * Its *«S8on for existence as a public institution sup- 

ported by public expense is as legitimately founded as the reason for the ex- 
stenre of cither of Its subordinate institutions for the period of service which 

111 ? r* U | Wr ’ ? mt 1 U * y 8ny W ‘U he largely bused upon my knowledge of 
nunols, since it Is there that my experience and observation have most appU- 

lu so far us the State normuj Schools of Illinois base their two-year courses 
of study on four years of acceptable high-school work, and in consequence 

\n? ? , Kra , " a !f 8 en,ured ,nt0 tl,e J uulor year of the best universities In 
the Mississippi 1 alley, they, are Junior colleges of a certain type. We thereby 
put upon the words "Junior college” a kind of general significance which 
uidinites two years of acceptable work of collegiate grade beyond four years 
of acceptable hlgh-school work. We have in Illinois in all of the normal 
whools men and wofiien who do not expect to teach immediately, some 6f 
them not at all. Some of them prefer to omit the practice teaching, to omit 
some of the work or all of it In psychology, pedagogy, history of education, 
method work in various subjects, and choose, during their period of attend- 
ance, work entirely of an academic character and acceptable as credit when 
transferred from the normal school to one of the great universities in the 
Mississippi A alley. Such a student is a junior college student of a little 
til event type from that one who takes the regular prescribed two years of 
wt.rk in the normal school, Including pructice teaching and all of the so-culled 
pure) professional studies. And yet, the second one completes his two years 
of work nml Is grhduated. and by that fact may be admitted us a Junior 
aithout examination or rendition, Into one of the great universities. There 
are these two distinct types of Junior college students in the normal schools. 

All of the arguments which may be made In favor of a Junior college as a 
community Institution may be made for the Junior college as u normal school 
Qstitution. but not cousti tilting the entire normal school. Normal schools 
are in sonic respects akin- to colleges, public or private, in the fact that all 
Mich institutions now are constantly becoming more ami more local in their 
constituency. The factors which contribute to this characterization are the 
tortfe increases in the population ami the consequent demand for extended 
education ; the ease of access of the institution itself; and the readiness 
with which credits acquired In one Institution may be transferred to another 
without loss. Indeed, it is a rather rare instance now to find the majority 
of the students in any normal school, college, or university, large or small 
coming from a radius areu 4 of more than 100 jnlles. 

The normal school as & junior college may magnify its field of service' by 
purposely discriminating, through published courses of study rather than by 
accidental choice of work, between those who express a purpose to do two 
years of acceptable academic work and who do not expect to teach immedi- 
ately, if at all. and those who know at the outset they are to pursue but two 
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years of ^ work, graduate, and lieeome teachers largely In the elementary 
schools. 

There Is a distinct imminent In support of Junior college work In normal 
schools In the fact that the faculties are chosen very largely because of their 
ability to Instruct as well as because of their preparation In their field of 
Instruction. The normal school where this type of Junior college exists main- 
tains persistently that there Is n science of teaching, that there Is a method 
of presentation which may he evolved during a course of study, and that 
such a science of teaching and such a method of presentation do not come 
hy accident or trick or by virtue of any number of degrees conferred. The 
fact that the number of young men and young .women, who are only In the 
first lap of their adolescence, are demanding collegiate instruction; the fact 
that this Is the most difficult period of their lives touching their manage- 
ment,' control, and direction, loads us to believe that the most pattern 
Instructor, the most skilled teneljer, and the most sympathetic director ought 
to lie provided for this constantly increasing group of young people. 

When such a group comes Into « normal school it is very rare that a class 
numbering more thun 30 or 35 may he formed of such a group In any sub- 
ject. Such a group, under the type of instruction which I have mentioned, 
will be required, to give some account In a daily recitation, n dally confer- 
ence, and a daily laboratory experience. Under such conditions, there Is no 
chance for a 80-da.v hiatus l»etween* one recitation and another ; there is no 
chance for the checking-up process so essential with such a type df student to 
wait until a four or five hour examination may he- made the sole determinant 


In passing at the close of the term. 

When a very large group of 'students are enrolled ns freshmen in a great 
Institution and It .la found hy Thanksgiving thbe or by the close of the first 
semester that ns many ns 700 of them have to .1^ sent home, is It not time 
for up who are concerned with public education to make soin^InquliT about 
the causes for such a condition? Where Is this group to go after they are ( 
sent home? All dre yet clearly within the 15-year period of public educa- 
tion. Are they to be discarded ns a human scrap heap? Have they been 
given the kind of a opportunity which an American citizen ought to have? Is 
there no way by* which these groups, which limy be multiplied by 3 or 4 
or 0 or 10. may be cared for and their education direeteft more carefully 
In smaller groups, their Instruction more sympathetically given, and their 
treatment comparatively free from the factory*«ystem method? We, believe 
that the great normal schools, most familiar to us in the Middle West, especially 
th the Northwest Territory, are able to care for, these groups and to conduct 
the 8ifflng process a little more Judiciously and humanely than It Is at present 
conducted. In the normal schools the plant belongs to the State, the equip* 
'ment (which might be somewhat enlarged) belongs to the State, and the 
Obligation legally made for the 15-year period belongs yet to the State. The 
distribution of these Institutions is such as to keep them within a ‘‘small rndlui, 
and In them the proper direction and oversight may be exercised. , 

• The Junior college In the normal school shares the same experience as every 
other unit of education made from any division of the 15-year period of public 
education. Each division of this 15-year period is face to face with the 
necessity of being at the same time a finished product and a product in the 
process of completion. The boy who graduates from the eighth grade and 
goes no further regards the completion of his work ab a finished product sad 
does not use it as a basis for further, education. The boy whq discontinues 
his education at the close of the tenth grade must regard his accomplis'hmenti 
up to that time as a finished product bemuse that Is his educational baaii 
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for whatever nmy come to him In the future. The curriculum of the hieh. 
"rtTh*| rl0d I , ' U8t °° n,plv with tl,e **“'* conditions and hcCyt tlie same time 

a rtnlshed product and a basis for continued education. 

The ever-recurring question in the case of the Junior college is. Shall It 
hare .ts curriculum nuide exclusively on the bnsls of a finished product or 
r'* riiculum be constructed ns a part of a four-year curriculum at 
th. eiid of Which a bachelor's degree may he secured? If we base our con- 
sideration of ,his question on the number of young people who graduate from 
high srijool „s compared with those who enter; o^he ZlSTjSf ^3 
he freshman year of the college as cmnpnml w,th those who graduate 
the ell. ge; on the number of those who regularly enter the two-year cou . 
ui he normal school as compared with those who graduate from that course- 
him Him lb on the numlicr of those who enter the Junior college curriculum 
of the normal schools „s con, pared with those who complete tZ ZS£ 

7 f ! ,,r »".v rote, for detemSiS SE 

"!’ rk of ,ho Junlor rollege will render the most democratic service by 
-unlng strlcly an In-t.tnt.m, whoso work Is as finished „s is thy^k of 
he two.yrar „ school. It Is now beyond debate hr dispute 
two-year norma school couroe. built upon graduation from « 

r" .*! « ,0 ° ' baH 11 an< * d efln !te purpose and enables the recipient 
of such instruction to enter upon the acjlve duUea leading to a protection 
without examination and with public and professional approval. 

|T;,::r r l '- v,K,u,w '<‘ s ahov e clearly Indicates tkut there la a 

,,n,, r n,,e for • ' ,ub,ic «*«•**■>"■» 

which shall supply two years of collegiate trnlnlng-of a somewhat general char- 

Z7 '!V y a ‘7 fl ° W ° f " ,er ' ,turv ' science.. U te^ to u. . 

ths this IS a definite step at present In the evolution of public education - a 
•le|> that ought to be recognlged very g.met-ally. The normal school is lace 
the waste* product of other institutional efforts may be so t route** Th 

dlm t, si us to bring the wastage to the Irreducible minimum “ *> 

It Is a distinct economic advantage lo have the normal school serve In ...c 
capacity ns we have Indicated because our raeotds clearly show hat the .cn.^ 
cost to the state in the normal schools Is a trifle more than SO per rani 
cost to the State in the great university. This fact Is probabllTdue In great 
a, ensure, to the n, eager npproprh.thms tlmt have been made from time to rin!e 

“t p " ,ndUCt ° f "r n0P,na ' 8C,,0 °"'' ™ o^'nlctrators of throe «h«te 
lia.e Invt, so economically chastened that Ihev have been con,ratioT?„ n . 

T bp Prevailing practice among the beat schools of' law. medicine dentlstrv 
engineering, and kindred professional schools Is to require two years' n f 7 f 7T ,’ 
college work following four yrt,rs of acceptable hlXLTlrk ^ To 
tears, constituting the Junior college i»erio<l. act as a basis upon which tThT 
tte-professlonal courses. These two years of the Junlor rol Jiri^romeTI 
early within the limits of the 15-.vear period assigned as stated In the oiwmW 
of this discussion, to public education. Tills perlodbegins gall, atVansT* 

ton, a „ u, ww „« w , , h „ sZZZZ” Z 

r r .rT* "■? «■* ■» •» - «. ««-2s ..zzzz 

,o u8 ,Uat ,n *«" - A** *££££. . 

. ^ ? Institutions whose main function to. and 
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will continue to be, to give these two years of professional work, and that, 
•this professional work will parallel the technical training of teachers in the. 
two-year course in the normal schools. Five different sections of the State are 
thas enabled to secure this preprofessional and professional training without 
going into a group of ten or twelve or fifteen or twenty thousand, as there may 
be within the next generation if the present plan of development Is mniutal^ed. 
This plan is directly intended to leave the great universities ns free as possible 
to do real university and professional work, and to keep them unhampered by 
the immature, undeveloped, unsophisticated young people of 17 years of age who 
have graduated from an accredited high school and are legally entitled to go ou 
with the next step provided In our scheme of education at the hands pf the 
* State. 

; the junior colleges in the south and the national 

ASSOCIATION. 


By T. W. Raymond, President of Mississippi Synodical College, Holly Springs, Miss. 


.The Peculiar situation that confronts us In the South is the fact that our 
territory is vast; our population is sparse and badly scattered with few large 
dries as centeri' of -population. We also have n large Negro population that 
adds little to our revenues for education, but greatly to the fcurden of pro- 
CnJ «n education for them. It should appear readily to your minds that 
in the development of junior colleges In the South little can be d0 “ e 88 * 
along the line of municipal junior colleges, but that we must depend largely 
upon the establishment of these schools by the Church and throu ^J* r v ““ 
ownership. These schools must be located at.-auch points a > * > supply the 
needs of the surrounding territory, and must be provided .with boarding de- 
partments where* this class of young girls and boys will be placed under the 
safest home influences for safeguarding and developing their characters. 

In deling the standard. of the junior college,. Its enuipmen and scopeo 
>ork, I shall ask you to give special consideration to thepeCuliarcondltlons 
and needs of the South. Let us raise a high and thorough standard, but one 
that Is practical, rather than theoretlcal-a standard for our present needs and 
Lot tLeS that we hope to reach in the distant future. Remember that yon 
can not measure Jackson, »$*., by Chicago and New Tork. The jOundar^ 
equipment, number of faculty? their qualifications and salaries should be the 
minimum rather than the maximum, 

Since the junior colleges in the South are-malnly missionary enterprises, the 
presidents and faculties of those schools are making and are willing to mate 
‘ "greater sacrifices In the work than they would in echgols supported by the 
State. I was reading a short time ago of a young lady who. graduated I with 
high hoqor from one of the best A-grade colleges In this country. She re 
cefved most flattering offers with large salaries attached, but there came acafl 
to a missionary school In the mountains of Kentucky. Her salary was 
and about $26 per mouth and there she is bestowing her talents. I met the 
president of one of these schools last summer, whose salary ie not more than 
half the meager salary that such schools usunlly pay, but he could not be 

MX". M. »ort (or . fen. Saw. ■" -tor 

our ^conditions In tile South better to base the standard of teachera tor pur 
junior college^ upon their training and experience, rather than 
commensurate with their worth, or upon salaries that other wealthy com- 
inanities* may be able to pay* 

, Another great advantage that we In the South, as well as others, expeet tt 
derive from this national organization will be found In a uniform ,tcndari. 


i 
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One of the disadvantages thnt we have experienced from our otherwise most 
excellent system of State and National government has been the lack of uni- 
formity In some of our laws. The universities and higher institutions of 
learning In this country are now laboring under this difficulty with reference 
to their standard. In the edition, of School Life, for February, the editor In 
an article entitled “ Standards for Colleges and Universities,” points out the 
confusion that has arisen from so many divergent standards, set by so many 
different educational- associations, and concludes “That out of the chaos of 
standards any truly national standard will ever be established is by no ineuiu 
rertaln." Iris Indeed fortunate that the first Association of Junior Colleges 
Is National; that It has. not been formed by any aggregation of State or provin- 
cial organizations, but Is a poncrete fusion of the whole. And' so we may at 
mice establish a uniform standard that will be nation wide In its scope. 

Again, we believe that this organization, will establish more clearly our right- 
ful position and. sphere as a necessary and Integral pnrt of our educational 
system, and thus secure a uniform recognition of our work bt our universities 
and colleges, and also secure from pll State authorities licenses for our gradu- 
ates to teach In their academies and high Ischools without Aa 

yet no Junior college in the South, so far as I know, has beeh admitted Into 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South, although a 
standard for admission seems to have been adopted several years ago. In 
fact, some of the A-grnde colleges in this organization absolutely refuse to give 
any kind of recognition to the work done in junior colleges covering the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. 

Arkansas has . one Junior college approved hy the University of Arkansas, 
but I am not Informed of any license granted by the State to Its graduates 
Junior colleges have no official status in AlabanwGeorgla, Oklahoma, or South 
' C ® ro, fr®* k ent,,ck - v hns dE h t that are rerajmi?e<l by the Kentucky Assocl- 
atlon of Colleges, but so far ns I am Informed no official recognition by the 
state.' In Louisiana, the normal schools do two years' college work and grad- 
uates are licensed to tench In elementary schools. In Missouri the crediting 

?! , ^ eEe8 ,S ,n the han,,s of the University of Missouri, and there were 
14 In 1919. Mississippi hns five Junior colleges, recognized by the State board ‘ 
of education, which give 30-year hours college work and whose graduates ate 
granted two years first-grade licenses to tench, Tennessee laws are about 
tbe same save that such licenses do not apply to high schools of the first class 
In Texas any Junior college so classed hy. the State superintendent may secure 
or its graduates a State first-grade certificate for four years. The State hoard - 
of education of Virginia recognized nine Junior colleges in 1919. These facta - 
nave-been gathered from recent correspondence with -tlm State superintendents 
of education and also from Bulletin, 1919, No. 35, published bv the.TTuited 
States Unread of Education, and show tbe work that' needs to ho 'accomplished 
colleges a880Clattou *“ serurlnR 0 unlforn U recognition of tbe work of Junior 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITIES. 

By l’ABKZ &. KoLbE, president of tbe Municipal University of Akron, Ohio. 

The. legnl statute of municipally supported higher institutions of any sort, 
gvng work above the high-school course, varies by States. With a desire to 
investigate the conditions a letter wns directed several years ago to the at- 
torney genenUof each State, containing the following questions: 

1. Do the N|h of you restate make any provision for allowing municipali- 
ties to support institutions of higher education by city taxation? 
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2. In case the State code contains no such provision, would municipalities 
In your State have the power to carry on such work on their own initiative? 

‘ Although the results of this inquiry have already been published, 1 it may 
not be out of place to repeat them here: „ 

Answers were received from HO States, Alabama. Colorado, Georgia, Maine, 
MWitana, Nebraska, Rhode Island, Tennessee, nikd Vermont not resending. 
In many ease*, the letter was referred to the StAte sui>erintendent of ediica* 
tlon for reply. i 

Of the total number 35 States replied that their laws make no provisions) 
for municipal higher education. Of the reiaainlng four, Ohio has already 
• been discussed. The attorney general of Mississippi declares tlint the immici- 
pnl chapter of tlie code of Ids State confers upon cities “ very broad and com- 
preliensive powers f n regard to tlie establlshnieift and maintenance of the 
schools” and that by this power, cities may- have “schools of higher branches." 
The New Jersey school law provides for tlie education of youth from 5 to 20 
years with no sjieeification of thd character of schools to be maintained. Vir- 
ginia's code states that “an efficient system of public free schools shall he 
established and maintained," a statement wh’ch Assistant Attorney General 
■ Garnett believes would be interpreted by the court as covering municipal in- 
stitutions of higher educat on. , , . . 

In answer to the second question, 31 States deny definitely to cities tlie in- 
dependent power of establishing municipal universities. Of the remaining 
eight from whom an answer was received, Arizona infers that no sueli power 
is vested in the city, fnliforn n replies that cities organized under the gen- 
eral incorporating law have no power, while those oj»erating under freeholders’ 
charters may impose taxes for municipal purposes without the enactment of 
a general law expressly conferr : ng. that ]>ower. In Minnesota, the State de- 
partment of education asserts 4 hat cities have tlie right to earry on higher 
education, although a close search of tlie school laws fails to sustuin this 
contention. The liberal grant of power in Mississippi and Virginia lias been 
discussed above, as has the case of New Jersey. In Oklahoma, the matter is 
reported a* undetermined. Ohio, with Its general empowerment to ali its 
cities, forms a special case. 

A summing up of the whole situation shows tlint under present conditions, 
only Ohio, California (freehold cities), Minnesota (?) and possibly Missis- 
sippi, Virglna, and New Jersey would allow tlie estnblshiheiit of municipal 
universities without further legislative enactment on the part of the State, 
white New' York, South Carolina, Georgia, and Kentucky have granted special 
privileges to individual cities. 

Just. how this situation would affect the establishment of public Junior col- 
leges remains to be determined. Dean F. M. McDowell, of Graceland College, 
in his scholarly treatment of Tfce Junior College, which appeared recently as 
a bulletin of the Bureau of Education, devotes a chapter to the “Accrediting 
of Junior Colleges," In w'hich he summarizes by States the legislation that has 
already been enacted relative to the junior college. A perusal of this la- 
formation leads to the belief that in some States, at least, public junior col- 
leges have been established without special legislation, evidently as an hut- 
growth of high school “ post-graduate ” courses. There seems to be a sort of 
tacit consent to allowing boards of education to provide any education neces- 
sary for students upder 21 years of age. Other States, however, as for example 
California and Michigan, have passed special laws for this purpose. 

The correct view of the relation between the public Junior college and tlie 
municipal university plainly regards both as kindred but Independent forces 
working toward the same end, 1. e., the public support of higher education by the 
city as a unit Nor is it unfitting with our increasing urban population that tills 
function be assumed by the city as well as by the State. No one could reason- 
ably deny to New York City with its millions of people the right to maintain 
its own educational system from kindergarten through college. T£e situation 
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varies In other cities only In degree. Most ot the cities in which mnm,.i rB i 
universities are now located compare favorably In population with many States 
which maintain their State universities unquestioned. Both the population and 
wealth of the modern urban comtnbnlty Justify the support of higher education 
la some form. The very overcrowding of the centralized State university fur- 
nishes the strongest reason for greater localization of educational opportunity. 
Dr. W. H. Allen's recent survey of Ohio’s public educational institutions recog- 
nizes the difficulty of educating all who may apply to the State for higher 
education at one center, and recommends the establishment of Junior colleges 
and even senior colleges in Various places throughout the State. The con- 
tinually increasing number of high-school graduates and college students makes 
the problem even more pressing. President Hughes, of Miami, estimates that 
16.no<> students will demand public higher education in. Ohio in the year 
1921>-30. and that this will require a, budget of more than six and one half 
million dollars annually at that time. If this be true in Ohio, with Its un- 
usually large number of private colleges, we are forced to the conclusion that 
it will soon be as unwise to try to educate all college students in a State center 
as to try to centralize the work of the public high schools in the same manner. 
As a matter of fact, we are now living through a stage of evolution in the 
public support of higher education somewhat similar to that experienced by 
secondary education half a century and more ago. 

Practically the same influences have operated In the establishment of Junior 
colleges as In municipal universities. The latter may be defined as Institutions 
of higher learning supiiorted in greater part by municipal taxation, requiring 
graduation from a first-grade high school for entrance, and maintaining a four- 
year course in liberal arts, around which a greater or less number of profes- 
sional schools or departments may be grouped. Thus we Have nAinldpal univer- 
sities which sprang from normal colleges, those which originated as public 
secondary schools, and Anally those which developed from small private 
colleges, - — 

Tho essential difference, then, in the two types of institutions which we are 
discussing to-day, lies not in their origin nor even in the fact that one covers * 
two years and the other four or more years of work ; nor does this difference 
lie in the type of students attracted nor in their reasons for attendance. It lies 
rather in something which we may define rather vaguely, as the ultimate aim 
or purpose. 

The Junior college is first, of all a preparatory college in function, in the 
sense that its main business is to prepare students for entrance .>uto higher 
schools of various sorts rather than to send them directly out Into life. I base 
this statement on Dean McDowell's compilation of the courses of study in 28 
private and 19 public Junior colleges and upon the conclusions which he draws 
therefrom. # 

The aim of the municipal university is essentially a different one. Its work 
<s scarcely to he described as preparatory for other schools or colleges except 
for swell professional schools as It may 'not chance to include in its own' 
organization. Primarily, it exists for the purpose of preparing students for 
life rather Own for additional academic training. Probably a brief discussion 
of those things in which the municipal universities are primarily Interested 
nay serve best to Illustrate fot you the ultimate aim and purpose of this type 
of institution. You may then draw your ow;p conclusions as to similarities 
end differences between the Junior college and fhe municipal university; In- 
dden tally let me say that the Interests of 'the publicly supported city university 
v . e f y 8 !F ,Uar t0 thosc ot the privately supported urbaft institution. This 
coincident of interest brought about some six years ago the establishment of 





the National Association of Urban Uni vers! tlea, composed of more than 30 in- 
stitutions, both public and private, located in large urban centers. 

In the course of the various meetings of this association the following sub- 
jects have been discussed : 

1. Training for public service: Especially emphasized were the need for co- 
operation between the university and the) pity government in providing train- 
ing for public service, the methods of training, and the results of cooperative 
training. Two main purposes of such training were outlined (a) to develop 
leading citizens who will understand the machinery of governmental business 
and support, movements for city betterment; (6)* to train exi»erts to enter city 
service. 

2. Field work: Field work was defined as 44 the activities of stinwnts in the 
*' performance of tasks of everyday life under actuhl conditions which may be 

accepted as directly related to concurrent class work. Some common instances 
are: Work by students of the sociat sciences in philanthropic ngenc es; sufweys 
of economic, industrial, educational, and hygienic conditions; practice teach- 
ing; research assignments in current political and administrative problems, etc. 
F^ieid’work means actual participation in an actual task. Visits lor purposes 
of mere observation ore not field work. Some of the phases discussed were: ♦ 

Nature of field work; grade of student employed in field work; method of 
assigning field work; methods of supervising and accrediting field work. etc. 

3. Extension work: The extension work of a city university must necessarily 
differ greatly from that of a State university. Ttie^lmmediate proximity of 
the constituency and its urban character bring specialized problems for solu- 
tion. Only a few topics caiM>e named here, but they will suffice to indicate 
the breadth of the field: Extension teaching in the city of New York; work 
of the extramural division of New York University; classes for municipal 
employees; evening education in centers of large population; correlation of 
industry and education ; and cooperation with extramural educational agencies. * 

4. Foreign relations: Preparation for foreign trade and for the comprehen- 
sion of foreign conditions has interested many urban institutions, (is was 
indicated by the discussion, of such topics as: Report on foreign trade; the 
university and international good will; urban universities of Europe, etc. 

5. Special problems of city education, such as teacher training in cooperation 
with city school systems; cooperative training in engineering; training college | 
men for ‘industry ; and aims and methods of a university school of business in 
relation to the needs of the business community. 

In what has Just been given I have tried to outline for you briefly some of j 
. the main interests of the municipal universities of America to-day. You will 
note that they all, or nearly all, are related to Some definite preparation for 
•life. 1. e., they have to do with the modern practical phase of education so 
increasingly familiar in our colleges to-day. It would l»c wrong to draw from 
this* the conclusion -that' the so-called liberal arts are neglected, for the hack: ' 
bone of every municipal university is, and must be, its college of liberal nrta 
Nevertheless, its whole endeavor must be expressed in the phase * 4 service to 
the community ” and such service sometimes leads it beyond the traditional 
academic field. The municipal university must therefore approach Its task 
without prejudice, with an openness of mind, and a freedom from the inhibi- 
tions of tradition. Its area of endeavor is* geographically small but spiritually 
unlimited. The public junior college seems to me to have before, it the same 
possibilities, for inevitably the Government will undertake the duty of higher ' 
education in the cities as it has already done in the, States. Then the junior 
college may develop the senior college and eventually become the city university. 
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REPORT OF A SURVEY OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGES OF DETROIT ' 

AND GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., AND OF JOLIET, ILL. 

By A. Monhob Stowe, President of Toledo University, Ohio. 

In the fall of 1019 the university faculty of Toledo University, having become 
hitcicsted in the rapid development of board of education junior colleges, 
unanimously adopted the' following resolution: 

Kcxol red. That the faculty of the university recommend to the board of 
direr p»is , of Toledo University that the board authorize and direct the president 
of tin* university to make a detailed study of the high-school Junior colleges of 
Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich., and of Joliet, 111., their organization and 
management, their ideals and the research and instructional services which 
lies'" nrG rende f lng t0 t] l eir cun,m unities and to the citizens of their commuul- 

Tlic recommendations contained in the resolution Just Quoted were approved 
by the board of directors of the university wbo expressed their interest in the 
matter by appointing Mr. J. G, Halapleus, one of their associates, to cooperate 
with the writer in making the survey. • J 

W hen the attention of the Hon. 1\ P. Claxton, Ubiited States Commi&ioner' 
of Education, was called to the projected survey he suggested that it be under- 
taken in operation with the Bureau of Education. His suggestion was 
unanimously approved by the board of directors of the university. As special 
col lnlmru tors of the United States Bureau of Education the persons engaged 
in making* the survey received valuable suggestions from representatives of the 
bureau as well as most courteous treatment from the officials of the colleges 
in the two visits made to each of the institutions. The data for the second 
| semester of 1919. uikui which the report is based, "were secured either through 
these visits or.tfirough questionnaires, copies of which accompany the report 
The Grand Rapids Junior Up Urge was established in 1914, while the Detroit 
.hmior College hegitg, to offer a one-year course 4u 1913, which was extended 
to he u two-yeai course in 191<.- Both of these cott&es were organized uw 
city Iwmrds of education authorized by special State legisfatlon. The reasons fot 
the establishment of these two institutions,. as given. by tjieir respective beads, 
are somewhat similar. In Grand Rapids the junior college arose from the desire 
of jhe persons in charge of the educational system “to provide technical, cul- 
tural. and business training in ji municipal institution of Grand Rapids" In 
Detroit the reasons given for the establishment of the J Junior college were ." a 
desire to provide higher education for the youth of the. city who could not go 
away for their education.” and “the demand of the public for a preraedical in- 
stitution for students desiring to enter the medical college 0 f Detroit.” 

Tlie Joliet Junior College seems to resemble Topsy in Jhat it has Just grown. 
Pack in the early part of tfie twentieth century the high school of Joliet was 
well equipped for ppst-gruduate work in vocational courses* and In surveying 
and chemistry. Students taking rids work received advanced yredit*at colleges 
and universities to which they weni. More and more graduate work was 
offered until the institution is to-dajr offering several junior college curricula 
and is a recognized junior college. , 

■wnilo all tflree Institutions have had a rcmiirknhlc growth In Enrollment 
aurinj. |h<> post tlim> years the exnet data were frirnishe! by Detroit, In which 
there bits lieen mi Incrensie from 1T8 to 007 students, uml by Orand Rapids, 

In which the Junior college has (frown from 82 students to 400 students. 

The great similarity In the present alms anil Ideals of the three tnst'i- 
tntioim is illustrated by ’the formulation of the alma in the enseu of the 
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Junior college of Detroit nnd Grand Rapids. The ulms of the Detroit Junior 
College are “to provide the first two years of college instruction, to provide 
cultural Informational courses for such as desire ami are prepared for them, and 
to become a source of educational Interest and the nucleus of a municipal uni- 
versity.” The ideals of the Grand Rapids institution are summarized as 
follows: To giv^ the first two years of university work, to give those who. - ' 
do not intend* to go to any other institutions opportunities' to take practical ‘ 
courses for definite careers: ami to give general cultural courses to those 
vA\o are interested in study for Its own sake.” > 

In all three Institutions the control and management are in the hands 
. of fiie local Imard of education; in Hie eases* of Michigan institutions, 'city * 
boards, and, in the case of Jo|iet* a township board of secondary educa- 
tion. Members of the board are chosen by popular election. The boards 
control ihe funds of the institutions and determine or pass upon the policies 
of these junior colleges. 

The -chief administrative officer of the junior ^college, known as the deau 
In Detroit, as the president In Grand Rapids, and the superintendent In 
Joliet, has in each case the power to recommend members of the instruc- 
tional staff and is the' adviser of the student over whom lie hns disciplinary 
powers. Me is nlso^ the principal of the high school in each case? In 
Joliet where the elementary and secondary school systems are under sep- 
arate boArds he Is known as the superintendent of the high school apd 
the junior college. Jn the other cases he is subordinate to the superintendent 
of schools, to whom are referred matters of .importance concerning junior 
colleges. ^ 

In the three institutions the members of the instructional staff are ap- ‘ 
pointed by the board of education for a term of one year. White the recom- 
mendation Is nlade by the superintendent in all three cases the nominating 
power belongs to the bend of the Junior college, who in sornl eases consults 
with the heads of departpients In the selection of subordinates. No maximum 
salary has as yet been fixed In ahy of the Institutions. The maximum actually 
paid ranges from $2,700 to $3,500. The heads of the three Junior colleges report 
that although the work of their institutions is limited to junior college work 
and Is more or less closely connected with the work of the high schools, it has 
net as yet handlcnimgjt them In securing strong Instructors. 

The following table gives ao idea of the time which has elapsed since the 
members of the staff received their first academic, degrees : 

Table 1 .—Time elapsing since instructor* received first academic degrees. 

^ , I Number of Instructors receiving bachelor's degree. 

Number of years previous to survey. 


1-2 

* 2-5 

6 - 10 .... 
11-15.... 
16 - 30 .... 
Over 20.. 


Total 

. Per cent of total. 


i 

! Detroit. 

l 

Grand 

Rapids.^ 

Joliet. 

Total. 
» > 

Per cent 
of total. 

X 

J Mi 

1 


2 

4 


5 


8 

19 


4 

2 j 

1 12 

* 21 


1 

5 

11 

' 23 


2 

1 

8 

10 

■*! 7 

' 2 

| 

9 

18 


14 

1 7 i 

50 

100 

-i M 

28 

1 “ i 

• too 
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The Allowing table presents some interesting Vactsooneerning the location 
' V " ,eb ** n,en " >er8 * ‘ he ^ructlonw^ 

1 • 

Taim.e ^-Institutions from mfiirh instructors received tluir first degrttk 


* 

Dogree received from institution. . > 

8 1 

..... 

Number of instructors. 

Detroit. 

Grand 

Rapids. 

Joliet. Total. 

f 

Per cent 
of total. 

Within Junior college in State. . . 

21 


ir SI 

~ ~ 

Outside of State in whjchjunior college is looted. .4 
iteratwi V#rS ^ 11 * n which junior college is 

8 

11 

3 

74 

28 


1G 

8 

*! *1 

82 

— - T - — ■ 2 — 


Of 0.e SO instructors reporting, ,15. 30 per cent, had received the A. M de- 
gree. M of them- within the last 10 years. Seventeen oO,ers lmd'compieted 
aUeust one^ seindster of graduate work. \ 

? 'T trUCt ° r8; ' 4 h ." Ve had hiKh 8ch ooi teaching experience ranging 
o to thiee jeais. Several had had previous Junior college teaching 

SnT' ■ n0, ‘ e ° f ' b,,m re,mr * *. UHt ,hcy >»"> any ielr 

oolleR< ‘ s ' O**™** 0™<I Rapid*, report faculty organize- 

tlon in Detroit there are differences in rank from laboratory assistants through 

se,ii<,r ‘r ,ruc,ors ’ *° ,,e “' ,8 ° f i» 0™^ 

Rapids no such differences are imported. 

In Qetrolt. the fnculty is composed of alt members except laboratory assist-- 
«n is; is presided ove'r by the dean ; and has advisory powers eonferr^up^t 
by the dean. Once a month It meets with the high-school faculty to discuss mat- 
ters of general educational interest, and once a month it meets by itself for 
discusMun of college policies and student affairs. , 

In ( Grand Rapids, the faculty is composed of all members who teach college 
rabjects ; is presided over by the president; and has been authoS bv S 

iS^SVSl^SS^. * every ,h ^ weeka “ — to 

Detroit grants neither title nor diploma upon the completion of two years 
of college work. Grand Rapids grants the title of associate In arts science 
commerce, One arts, music, and household arts, while Joliet confers the title of 
associate In arts, science, engineering, or education. In both pia^ ^e title, 
are granted by the hoard of education; in the* case of Grand Rapids upon the 

ZZTSr. oi ^ faeu,ty : and ,n the — * ■*» £?£££ 

Z Z t l the superintendent. The requirements which are described in* de- 
taU in the catalogues of the institutions were made by the faculty upon the 
commendation of the president in Grand Rapids -and by the superintends and 
Junior college committee In Joliet. In both cases the requirements of the 

- rao8t ,mportant ° f o,e **" ***** 
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The following table gives information concerning the distribution of the 
semester hours of work offered In the various Junior college subjects: 


Table 3.j- Work offered in the junior college , second semester , 1919-20. 


Subjects. 


English language tftul literature. 
Foreign language anti literature. 

Mathematics * 

Sciences 

History 

Social sciences . 

Psychology .* 

Music 

Philosophy 


Semester hours offered . 


Per cent of total semester hours of work 
offered in— 


Detroit. 


Orand 

Rapids. 


Detroit, 
'* Orand 
Joliet^ Rapids, 
' , and 

v * Joliet.. 


i 


17.7 

13.1 

• 1ft. 7 

1ft 0 

29.3 

UV. 7 l 

i 1ft. 7 

2l5 # 

ii.t 

\9 | 

j 30. .i 

10.1 


3ft. 1 

23. 5 

34.5’ 

4.8 . 

8.4 


5.9 

4. 8 

10. \ 

1 4.2 

fl.fi 

1.3 

2.1 j 

.. ..Vi 

l. ** 

10 


L . . i 

_ . - _ 

311 | 

i 

1 » 

574 

1 .. 

1 

1 ; ., • 




In Grand Itnpids the courses to be offered are determined by the president 
and heads of departments. In both Grand Itnpids and Joliet tlie requirements 
of tlie State university play an Important part in determining the courses to 
be offered. In Grand Knfdds the needs of the community us well as the needs 
of the students are reported as determining the Inclusion of certain vocational 
courses. In Joliet a second important factor in the determination of wluit 
courses shall be offered is the State requirement for teachers* certificates. 

Tbe following table gives an idea of the distribution of tlie work of the 
students of these junior colleges: * 


.Table 4. — Distribution of work of junior college student*, 

m 1919-20 . 


second semester t 


Per cent , of !»tiuicnt semester houb to* 
rolled in— 


Subjects. 


EogfisA language and literature. 


Sciences ... . 

History 

Social a denies: 

» Econi mic* 

PoUtk^i science., 

Sociology 

Education 

Psychology 

Music 


Student-crorlltscmcster hours enrotfeil . 


1 1 

1 

I • 

Detroit, 

’ Detroit. | 
1 • ' 

(•sand 
Itaplds. , 

! Joliet. 
1 

Orand 
, Rapids, 
1 and 

, 1 

V J 

v: 

I 

Joint. 


, 12. 9 

19.2 

14.3 


13.2 I 

1 13 K 

19.3 


12.2 ; 

j 33.5 

ia7 


42.2 I 

1** ’1ft. 9 

38.8 


9.0 

4/1 

. ftl 

3.1 1 

7.2 


M 

3. U 


2.6 

i 

• 3.0 

.3 


2.7 

.» 

<>‘i 

2.3 

6.8 

3.5 

. i.s 


• .2 

*_ • L 


, 1 

.. 7,339 ! 

2,833 

1,097 

11,269 




- 


. Institutions of higher education may render two types of service to the com* 
munltips supporting them: They may through theh 1 faculty members or stu- 
dents render a researeh^rvice as well as tbe regular instructional service 
performed by all educational institutions. + 


SURVEY OF JUNIOR COLLEGES. 
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Prom the material submitted by the members of the Instructional staffs of 
these junior colleges very little reseat^ service Is being perfSl Lv a^ 
of the members of the faculties. The research service actuary he:«g ^de,^ 

8 ln " ,p “ el<1 ,,f ai'Pl'wl social science in the larger cities. ‘ renderert 

Instructional work may be of two types; noncredit work which is not tested 
ami for wh.ch no credit is given, and credit work which Is tcstedlna r^ 

No ““«>* ««* ™ mmt tor tio-KoZ! SLS 

lv \ '.> ,! 010-20 b - any of the oolleRP8 - Cred lt work may be'oflPered fn the 
tla lattf afternoon, or evening sessions Practically all of the credit work 
o the tlirec.iiistitutlons was offend in the day sessions except in Grand R a X 
where a few courses In applied social sciences „„d the sciences we* offers 
m ' le evea,n ? 8CS8lon8 - All three institutions were contemplntX givS ' 

orn I 6 r? ,V< ‘ ar ° r " 8 SO °" tI,plr fun,la would Permit. 

As a I of these Junior colleges appear to have municipal college or university 
spirit, ons. an interesting problem of control and management presented 
Lp to the present time boards of education have been concerned with the 
education of children and adolescents. WIW these Institutions develop into 
municipal colleges and universities under local boards of eduction or will 
ojmnumtles give the responsibilities for the development of l.ical public hlghlJ 
education to college or university boar, Is ns has been done in Oh ^cltles now 
maintaining public Institutions of higher etlucatlonl Questions might be mined 
M to the wisdom of Squiring boards of education, charged with the r^SnS 
biht.t of the development of elementary and secondarv education to assnmn 
responsibilities in tlie development of Ijlgber eduction 

T" ,‘° ?° ard8 ° f educat,on ' wi " adopt a new poilcy with 
respect to educational administration of the new Inatltutlons? Up t^tlm prc 

eat tune the educational administration has bee n centered ln one man sndXe 
instructors h „ve been, regarded as his assistant* l„ the mun.cTp,” 

£n left to tf, n the * nter,,a ' •affairs of the institution have 

iMm Hl,l i?n < 'f, e!fe , 0r UU ‘r r8ity facultles of wh «* «>e President or dean 

* * l,Icnt,onu l u * m,er administrative officer. Will it be possible to 
eve d ri . Hl university education under any - benevolent des Jt.sm 

ot higher educational administration; or will boards of education if thev ' 
«ire charged with tbe responsibility of the development of local hitfher educ/ 

Uon. adopt two types of administration-^ for the elLenX .T^dam 

XV ‘ K ^ JU, “° r C0,I<W ' 8nd an ° thPr ** a * univeSX S 

I^iidltig educators Vve for a long time held thot the work nowVlng accom- 

• Sle i-'i. 7 ,ear8 <>f our PalrH 1 ' <‘leniei)tnr.v and secondary schVRTm should be • 
accomplished in from !0 to 11 years. The writer believe; tlurtXXE 

foVi' l'rii m iV Hr< V’V^ l, ,‘“ tiOD j "" l0r collHKe8 lla ve most favorable conditions 
of ii Il 1 ° pffe< ' t ,,lan8 looki "K toward ^ewiservntlon of time and energy 

iheir'Xk' ' i rr 88 oai * of ,n08t *'™‘e students tlie nrtcuh.tlon 

t or i. “ oU,er 1,,sti, ut-«ns will ' come nt the close of the 

jj 1 * oonios ut nl1 - In two of these communities the writer in 

wVuV df he hlb!!^h Ul !' V ,he ml, " !,,i8trat,v * o'fi^rs responsible for the 

IheX ft 1 T ° en ' entary sch0018 - foun,, «“t they believe thot 
the ttork of the elementary school could lapdone in nt least seven vears 

Kansas t,if.v. Mo., lias had for ninny .vcaVs seven-year elementary schools " 
fo owed hy four-year high schools nnd has recently developed a two-venr Junior - 

.fuT^nf'™', 10 "" 1 aU, "° r,tle8 of Kansa8 CM? agree that the students 
of Uie seven-year elemental? school and the four-year hlgh-school courses do 

* y r ,8 : act0ry °?" PKe work an<1 that upon graduation to the senior 

l^es and professional schools they have not found themselves handicapped 
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In any way. The writer would suggest tlmt cities maintaining board of educa- 
^tion Junior colleges reorganize their public- school system so as to. include a 
six-year elementary school, a two or three year Junior high school, a two-year 
senior high school,' and a two-year Junior college. 

Courses offered in the Juuior colleges may l»e gr6u|)ed into three groups: 
(a) Vocational courses planned to tit directly for the vocation; (b) founda- 
tion courses planned to articulate with ndvanced senior college courses: nnd 
(c) complete or cultured courses not planned to articulate with subsequent 
courses but designed to develop knowledge and interest in the humanly Im- 
portant phases of the subjects which they treat. 

In the vocational courses the content and method of procedure will be de 
terwined by vocational needs. It is fair that the State university slionhl have 
a decide! voice about the subject and methods of procedure In the so-called 
foundation courses. The third ty|ie. however, should be planued definitely for* 
the cultural benefits of the students, and all that the senior college or profes- 
sional school should insist upon is that the teacher be prepared to organize and 
conduct such a cultural course as will bring the best that the department has 
to offer to the student who Is not planning to do advanced formal study in the 
department # 

At first one Is greatly surprised at the great amount of time and effort goto* 
into the sciences and mathematics as indicated in table 4. This Is due to the fact 
that a large number of students are either engineering or premodicnl students, 
in both of which cases much science is required. One is also surprised nt the 
small amount of social sciences being offered in the Junior college ns indicated 
in tables 3 nnd 4. Tbe social sciences deal directly with the problems of onr 
people. We have Just awakened to the fact that our high schools are not 
devoting enough time to these subjects. The question arises, "Can our com- 
munities afford to support higher Institutions of learning which do not em- 
phasize these foundation citizenship courses? Possibly other publicly supported 
Junior colleges will be Interested in the following regulations of .the university 
" Junior college of one of our municipal universities: 

The title of associate in arts is conferred ti|K»n students who. under the 
regulations of the college and university, have satisfactorily completed the fol- 
lowing requirements: . 

(1) Six semester hours of collegiate work in the department of Knglish. 

(2) Two semester hours of collegiate work in t^e department of hygiene. 

(3) Two semester hours of work in the department of physical training. 

(4) Fifty-four semester hours In the junior college, two of which may bo 

convocation credits and 15 hours of which may he done in other colleges or 
college divisions of the university, but all of which are elect'd by the student 
subject to the approval of the dean of the college or of the student's adviser 
appointed by the dean. . f 

It Is assumed that the six years of work of the student in the secondary 
school and the Junior college will include at least the following minimum 

amounts of work in the respective studies: 

* Minimum numberof 

Study. ^ years of work. 

English language and literature *_ 4 

Mathematics.- ..... A 2 

Sciences, . 2 

Foreign language ; * 2 

American history j 

Modern European history., I j 

Economics * , 1 




wnoxi^inililf-ARU 1 BX^UAWB. 


t r 


M#il , Minimum number of 

u , , S,udy - yeern of work. 

Sociology : j 

PoMtinil s<U»mv ' 

Educational |t*y etiology - 

Philosophy 1 . ^ 

A year of work Is un<!erstoo<1 «> imini a unit of seo.nd.iry school work, or 
from four to six semester hour** of cnlhginte work, 

COXS1I1LTIOX AN1) BY-LAWS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES. 

Adopted February 17, 19«‘l, Chicago. 111. 

ARTICLE 1— NAME. 

This association shall he known an the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
ARTICLE H.— OBJECT. 

The Object of this *M- lot xball be to define tbe junior colleite by creatine atend- 
of' .h UIT r'V th “* <>et« r nilnln« It. poaltlon atrUctnrnlly In relation to othar 
part, of the Reboot ayateai; and to atody the junior college In all of Ita type* (en- 

if rtuVaMoo ,ClP * ' *"* 8,,,,) Crd * r *° m * k * * •W noln * contribution to the work 
v ARTICLE III — MEMBERSHIP. 

Sacrtox 1* ^Ulve member*— The active membership of tbla association shall ba 
made up of stands rdhed junior colleges in the United States of America. The coUem 

Ih»n"h!. 0r *iHfr mukf up ,h ° ,c,lv * Of tbe a. ancle tlon. Each coll£? 

^ e iT 1 „° n, ‘ r, ' pr< ‘ Kent, " l ''c rl'ctod by a board of directors or a govern- 

w^ntaMve^f the Ion or faculty of the institution The 

reprewntatlve* of the college* ahall meet In annual aeaajon an the leglalatlve body of 
he awoclatlon. 1 he leglalatlve hotly shall !„■ designated a. tbe anociatl acting In 

^tled trn?rtt7n.?I nr r n .h Th< ' repr,wnr " ,lT *' ®f a given Inatltutlon aball not be nd- 
^y thMnrtlKtlOT; “ - n> ^" nR 0f r ^ prw ntntlvea until all duen «b.tl be 

** r . 2 ‘ A** 0 * - '**' members — Any Individual engaged In or Intereatcd In education 
my Income an associate member upon the payment of an Annual fee of *8. Am 

• of - r,ght “ and phtu ^ - -p-»t.t.v« 

ARTICLE IY, — OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE8. . 

,ii ICTI °.a °® rer *c-Thc Offlcera of this aaaocfitlon aball be a president a senior 
view prealdent. a vice prealdent from each State represented, and a secrete ’tr n 
.. * C ' j^mmltteen.- There aball be the fotliqylng atandlng committee*: (1) Biecn- 
2?,“^“' ?' ' 2) publlcl,y committee. (.t| finance committee, (4) credeottalacom. 
B llll ■ '* *tnndard», committee, and (6) curriculum committee 

.^Z X Z U :'r,rr'T ,h *" “ n8lrt . of » he »»••««» and at* ptber membern. Thera 

coi,r h :hd o (rr^:r n r^, ra ei ueM: m Nomi - >t,n * < 2 > 

pomr; ‘ZTtlZ t", m.7 KMM0Ml Mn * ln * «- *-■; 

ARTICLE V.— ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

see ,o ^ made * ,h * 

J!" ,°® C ? r ; , 8t 8 rtven annual' meeting shall .erre for one year. At the 

0 7?f g of tbe closing session of the annual meeting following, the president and 
oarers for the succeeding year shall be installed. - president and 
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S«c. 2. The president . shall be. ex officio. member eml chairman of the executive 
committee during hie term of office. At the meeting of the representatives In February. 
1021,- two member* of the executive committee ahull be selected by lot to serve for one 
yenr, two for 2 years, and two for 3 years. Thereafter rwo members of the executive 
committee shall be elected annually at the regular meeting of the association to serve 
for a period of three years. The president shall not be eligible to serve more than two 
years In -succession. 

ARTICLE VI— DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The officers of this association shall perform the duties which customarily 
pertain to their respective offices and such other duties ns may Iw* required of them by 
the association. S 

$sc. 2. It ahall be the duty of the president to appoint all Committee* other than 
the executive committee and, acting In cooperation with the executive <utniiilltccr to 
prepare In tentative form the program for the annual meeting and to submit a copy 
of the same to the secretary-treasurer -end to the publicity committee 00 days prior 
to the date of the annual .meeting. He shall submit the program In tlnnl form to the 
secretary-treasure* and to the publicity committee 60 days prior to the annua! meeting. 
He shall appoint the credentials committee 66 days prior to the date of the annual- 
meeting. The president shall also serve as the point of contact between this associ- 
ation and other educational bodies (associations, colleges, universities, etc.) and at 
his discretion shall call to Uls aid any officer or committee whose servlet*. In hi* 
Judgment, will advance tbe Interests of this association. 

Sac. 3. The secretary- treasurer ahall perform the work commonly required of a 
recording secretary and such other secretarial duties as may he demand'd hy hit 
position as secretary-treasurer. lie shall be a mejnber of the standing finance committee. 
Hs shall receive and receipt for all income of every nature and kind. He ahall furnish 
bond In such amount as may be decided upon by tbe executive committee for the safe 
keeping of the funds of the association. The premium on tills bond shall lie paid out of 
the funds of tbe association. 

The secrets ry*troa surer, on receipt of the tentative program from the president 
* shall' pqhllab the same In sufficient quantities to furnish each member school and fsch 
person whose name appears on the program with coplea; upon receipt of the program 
In Anal form he shall publish the same In sufficient quantities to serve the used* of 
tbs association. 


* ARTICLE VII.— THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE A8SOCIAtf ION. 

Section. 1 . The representative** of the various* colleges forming the association shall 
* constitute the legislative body of the association. It shall have power, to transact 
all regular parliamentary business, to enact legislation relating to tbe work of the asso- 
ciation, and to make general regulation* governing the work of all tommtttee*. It shall 
call for, . discuss, and pass U|ion tbe reports of any and all committees, standing sod 
temporary. 

The procedure of the annual meeting shall follow the order of business as provided 
for In the by-laws. i , 

Sic. 2. Represents Uvea shall not be entitled to seats in. the association. meeting 
as a legislative hotly, until credentials In the form of eortificotca of election by the 
governing boards of the Institutions concc/ucd shall be approved by the. commit tee. oi) 
credentials. 

Any appeal from the decision of tbe committee on credentials must be fliken to tbe 
floor of tbd association and acted upon hy the committee of the whole. The action 
of. the committee of the whole aha!) lie final. - 

Sec. 3. The representatives present from the Institutions whqpe dues are,pal<) in full 
to date ahall constitute a quorum. The association cun not organize for Work In it* 
parliamentary form until the committee on credential* shall report. ^ 

ARTICLE VIII.— AMENDMENTS. 

f 

This constitution may he amended at any regular meeting hy a two-thirds, vote of 
the representatives present and voting, provided tbe proposed change has been sub- 
mitted In writing tp the secretary-treasurer and by him submitted to nil members of 
the association in printed or typewritten form 60 days prior to tbe day of tbe annual 
meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 


Section 1. The proceedings of tbl* association shall be governed hy Roberts’ Rules 
of Order. 

Sec. 2. Tbe nomlnaUng committee shall' nominate the president, senior vice president, 
secretary-treasurer, and the executive committee, and recommend the ttme.uhd place 
for the next annual meeting. 



The repreeentatlTM piracnt tram web Stoto. ihall oomlutt t rice nrwldent to oerve 

from « , »eh State. 


j 


' ,,r «• P<w»lbl« I he member, of committee, obeli be distributed onions the seeerol 
8ut«* so that not juore than two meribers shall reside In the same State. 

8*o. 3. Ehch paper read before the association shall be furnished the secretary for 
filing ; or for publication aa the publicity committee may decide. 

Sac. 4. Tbo executive committee shall have power to nil all vacancies occurring after 
the annual meeting; such appointees shall hold office until their successors are elected 
amt Installed at the next annual meeting following. 

Sac. 5. The finance committee shall present to the association, at the regular annual 
meeting, a proposed budget for the coming year. They shall execute all contracts, 
authorise all expenditures and make all appropriations. They shall have control of the 
permanent fuoda ot the association and direct the investment of the same They 
shall make to the association an itemised annual report lo two parts: (1) The current 
budget, showing the receipts and disbursements of the current year; (2) the permanents 
funds, showing the full and complete status of the Invested funds. 

Sec. 6 . The publicity committee. Immediately following the February, 1921, meeting 
shall make necessary arrangements for the publication and distribution of the nro-’ 
ceedlogs of the association. 

S*c. 7. Tb« milting commute. Wall audit tha account, of the flnanra committee 
“ the aecretarjr-treaaurar at the annual meeting and make the customary 

report to the association. , 7 


Sic. 8. The annual membership fee shall be |ip (ten dollars). 

fixe. 0, These by laws may be amended at any regular meeting of the association 'by 
s majority vote of the members present and voting, provided the proposed change 
is submitted in writing to the association on the day preceding the day on which the 
rote Is to be taken. -At the time the proposed chabge Js submitted to the Association, 
the .president must state to the association the h^ur on the day following when the 
proposed amendment will be taken up for consideration. 


